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A New Iwo-Book Series 


HAMILTON'S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 


First Book 368 Pages Second Book 432 Pages 


HIS new series has been prepared to meet the new conditions that have 
arisen with the ending of the war. In these days of reconstruction 
and expansion there is greater need than ever before for sound training in 


arithmetic. 


The aim of Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic is to provide better 
drill and discipline in the fundamental processes and a closer, more skilful 
application of arithmetical principles to everyday problems than has_ been 


given in any previous series of arithmetics. 





Some of the Special Features of this New Series 


The equal stress on drill and applications. Their omission of topics and methods not useful 


The appeal they make to boys and girls through to the pupil in daily life. 
games, motivated drills and concrete problems =) 
Their groups of related problems which center 


directly connected with play and work, home and are , 
about a situation or a subject in which the pupils 


community affairs. 


: : have a real personal interest. 
The emphasis they place on the correct interpreta- ° 


tion of problems and on the choosing of the 
shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental 
estimates and in the checking of results. 


The way in which they relate such technical sub- 
jects as commission, insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., 
to the personal experience or observation of boys 
and girls. 
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“The whole purpose of the teachers’ correction should be to cultivate in their pupils 
the habit of self-criticism.” 





Jeschke’s Beginners’ Book in Language 


and 
Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s Oral and Written English 
Book One and Book Two 


THREE-BOOK course in English for the grades that systematically trains 

the pupil in self-criticism. Through dramatization and games, through 

correct-usage drills, through group exercises, the recitations are socialized; the 

pupil becomes his own critic as well as the critic of his mates; and spontaneity of 
expression is thus cultivated. 

This conclusion has already been reached by many throughout the country. 


From Irvington, New Jersey, we hear: 

“Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s ‘Oral and Written English’ sold themsely es to this school district 
after very careful investigation and competition with a number of other books on English for the 
erades. After two years’ use of these books T invited all — academic teachers to make com- 
ments and criticism of the Oral and Written English series, favorable or otherwise. I feel that ] 
owe it to your firm and the authors of these books to report that not one of these 125 teachers has 
made any unfavorable criticism of the work, and on the other hand practically all of them report 
very favorably, even enthusiastically, about these books. Actual tests here show that our pupils by 
using these books are learning and using good English and in reasonable time.” 


R. L. Saunders, Superintendent of Public Schools. 


Ed GINN AND COMPANY 


PANY 


: : 15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICA’S UNFINISHED WORK 


BY HUGH 


MAGILL 


Field Secretary, National Education Association 


The treaty of peace is completed. A league of 
nations seems assured. Autocracy has received 
a crushing blow, but the spirit of autocracy is 
not dead. By the millions democracy 
has been saved, but democracy is not 
cure. Monarchy 
anarchy and the 
threaten the world. 
safe abiding place in 


blood of 
yet Se- 
has been dethroned, but 
tyranny of the mob_ still 
Liberty must find her only 
organized free govern- 
ment, where law is reverenced and obeyed. 


A great unfinished work remains. A _ better 
civilization must be builded, founded on a 


higher conception of man’s relation to his fel- 
lowman. The vicious spirit of greed and human 
selfishness must give way to the nobler im- 
pulses of human brotherhood. From the mil- 
lions who perished we must take “increased de- 
votion to the for they gave the 


cause which 


last full measure of devotion.” 
The world is looking to America for guid- 


ance and she must rise to her opportunity. But 
to be worthy of world leadership America must 
recognize always that her prestige depends 
mot upon her boundless material resources but 
upon her steadfast devotionm-to her.’ national 
ideals; not upon her wealth so much as upon 
her manhood and womanhood. Regarded by 
the world as a pleasure loving, money getting 
people, the latent instincts of love for liberty 
and justice awakened us to a mighty support 
of those who were battling to save the world 
from autocracy and oppression. It was the in- 
spiring and compelling influence of great ideals 
that lifted America to the eminence of inter- 
mational supremacy and leadership. The mor- 
tal conflict over, shall we forget the lessons it 
has taught, and settling back into gross ma- 
terialism predicate our greatness upon 
wealth alone? 


our 


“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

The principles set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Preamble of our Constitu- 
tion, and the Gettysburg Address, must be 
more fully realized here in the United States. 
Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness are 
not yet vouchsafed to all. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is not enjoyed by all who have a right 
to claim the blessings of our free government. 
And yet, “to establish these rights governments 
are instituted among men.” Thousands die 
every year as a result of unsanitary conditions 





and from preventable diseases. There are a 
million and a half native born whites and two 
and a quarter million native born colored, citi- 
zens of America, who cannot read or write. 


An American 


soldier of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, whose parents and grandparents were 
born in America, when asked why he had never 


learned to read and write, replied: ‘Captain, L 
never had no chance.” What American is not 
humiliated by the fact that, nearly a _ century 
and a half since our fathers gave to the world 
our charter of liberty declaring all men created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain irialienable rights, millions born in_ this 
country cannot read that charter nor the con- 
stitution which they are sworn to uphold with 
their lives. If this be a national disgrace it 
establishes a national responsibility. 

The most important subject before the Ameri- 
can people today, and the one most neglected 
by statesmen, is the question of public educa- 
tion. Our fathers recognized the vital impor- 
tance of this question away back at the founding 
of this government when they solemnly declared 
in the Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, morality 
and knowledge being essential to free govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be _ en- 
couraged.” But notwithstanding the fact that 
education is so “essential to free government,” 
and so vitally relation to national welfare, it 
has never received just recognition by the na- 
tional government. Agriculture, commerce and 
labor have been exalted to departmental rank, 
each with a secretary in the President’s cabinet, 


while education is still tucked away in a 
bureau of the Interior Department. 2 
The national government has made liberal 


appropriations for the promotion of special edu- 
cation but has failed to go right to the heart of 
the subject and encourage the states in the prep- 
aration of teachers and the promotion of 
general education. Vocational education is im- 
portant and should be promoted, but it is not so 
essential to the welfare of the nation as_ that 
every child should have the opportunity to ob- 
tain a good common school education. The 
Americanization of adult immigrants and the at- 
tempted education of adult illiterates is very 
necessary, but the most effective place to teach 
American ideals is in our public schools, and if 
free school privileges are guaranteed to every 
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child in America, illiteracy will soon disappear. 

Education is so vitally essential to the very 
life of our nation that patriotic considerations 
demand that the national government shall en- 
courage and assist the states in its promotion. 
The nation, the state and the local community 
should each bear a just share of the necessary 


expense, for each shares in the benefits de- 
rived. In addition to financial aid, the  na- 
tional government should give to the states 


and to the people the benefits of educational 
research and investigation, but the administra- 


tion and control] of the schools must be left 
to the states and local communities. The 
federal government has no right under the 
constitution to undertake the supervision and 
control of education. in the states. 

Who is supporting this movement to estab- 
lish a Department of Education and_ grant 
federal aid to the states in promoting educa- 
tion? Those who believe that the promotion 
of human welfare is the first duty of the na- 
tion. Those who would profit by the great 
lessons which the war has taught, who believe 
that to “secure the blessings of liberty to our-’ 
selves and our posterity’ America must de- 
velop through education a citizenship physi- 
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representing the millions of toilers who want. 
the best educational advantages for their chil- 


dren. Back of it are the forward looking men 
who believe that education is essential to de- 
mocracy and the best insurance against 
anarchy and social disorders. And back of it 
are the noble women of America who have 
endorsed it in their clubs and organizations 
and who will work for it until it is enacted 
into law. 

Of course we shall have to overcome the in- 
fluence of those who claim that because cer- 
tain rich men live in the North they should 
not be taxed by the government to help edu- 
cate American children born in the South. 
Such men have not yet learned to think in 


terms of all America. They should be proud to 
contribute in proportion to their wealth to 
the education of every child under the protec- 
tion of our flag, whether that child were born 


in the crowded city of the North or the re- 
mote rural district of the South. We spent 
billions of wealth and thousands of lives to 
uphold liberty abroad, nor did anyone cavil 
over who was paying most. Shall we be less 
patriotic in caring for our own? Shall we 


begrudge a few hundred millions to make se- 





cally and intellectually sound and imbued with cure the foundations of liberty at home? 
the spirit and ideals of true Americanism. The ultimate success of this movement 1s 
Back of this movement is the National certain. It may be hindered, but it cannot 
Education Association, representing the seven be stopped. It is a part of America’s ui- 
hundred thousand teachers of America. Back finished work. The principle is sound. The 
of it is the American Federation of Labor, cause is just. It is bound to win. 
," , y~ 
oreo 
ALFRED ABERNETHY COWLES this country he began his business career as 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


If it be a great pleasure to discover a new 
star, and a great triumph to proclaim its dis- 
covery to the world, how much more to find a 
new poet of the first water and to call the at- 
tention of poetry lovers to his brilliancy ! 

To Edmund Clarence Stedman is due the 
honor of at least one such discovery; but, un- 
fortunately, the poet himself objected to being 
proclaimed, and his name is not in Stedman’s 
“American Anthology,” though many far lesser 
poets are represented in it. He seems to have 
issued a slender volume for private distribution 
among his friends, but not until after his death 
in December, 1916, were his verses collected and 
published. They may now be had in a beautiful 
little book of 126 pages, including a brief biog- 
raphy by the publisher, James Terry White, 
himself a writer of pleasant, graceful verse. 

Alfred Abernethy Cowles was born in Tor- 
tington, Conn., in 1845. He received the best 
part of his education at the College de France, 


where he still further cultivated his taste for 
music, painting and letters, early fostered 
by his mother, a daughter of General 


Russell C: Abernethy, “a woman of rare 
intelligence and cultivation and possessed of u 
fine appreciation of literature.” On his return to 


clerk in the National Bank of Ansonia, and after 
two vears entered the employ of the Ansonia 
Brass and Copper Company, of which his father 
was vice-president. He rose rapidly and finally 
attained the position of president. In 1878 he 
organized the Ansonia Clock Company and was 
its head at the time of his death. He took a 
keen interest in music and often wrote reviews 
of concerts and operatic performances. 
Throughout his career he also wrote _ for his 
own pleasure these little gems of poetry, though 
he never offered them for publication, in spite of 
his friend Stedman’s urgent plea that it was “his 
duty to bestow upon the world the gift of these 
lovely lyrics.” His son permitted them finally 
to be brought out. 

Mr. White goes to a considerable length in 
his praise of them. He “Mr. Cowles’s 
verse has the lightness of Aldrich, the tempera- 
ment of Heine and the grace of Shelley. It is 
characterized by a pervading sense of youth and 
music, of hope and fulfilment, of limitless~ambi- 
tion and deep humility, that impresses one with 
the certainty of a poet’s presence. His verse has 
a wide range of themes, which show acquain- 
ance with art and literature; the entire volume 
is surprisingly thoughtful and satisfying.. He 
has also the ability to evoke what Maeterlinck 


Says: 
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calls ‘the caressing voices which we cherish at 
the depth of us’; and in addition to the usual 
hall-marks of genuine poetry is the supreme fact 
that it ‘lingers in the memory.’” 

Such praise as that, spoken by the publisher 
of a book, naturally arouses opposition and 
creates suspicion. But in this case Mr. White 
in no whit exaggerates the charm of the “Poems 
and Lyrics.” By the way, the title is rather un- 
satisfactory, for lyrics must be poems, though 
poems are not necessarily lyrics, and all Mr. 
Cowles’s poems are lyrics, none of them being 
extended. 

The author is a genuine Parnassian, to use 
the word applied to the French classicists of the 
last fifty years, especially as exemplified in the 
polished and artistic Sonnets of Heredia. They 
follow the ancient rules as regards the sequence 
of masculine and feminine rhymes, which must go 
into the poets’ ark, “two by two, the elephant 
and the kangaroo,” as regards the validity of 
the e muet, which the verslibristes ignore, and 
they are licentious in distributing the cesural 
pause only as far as the great dictator, Victor 
Hugo, allowed himself to go. One could not 
imagine Mr. Cowles’s recognizing Free Verse! 

The proof of the pudding is the eating and I 
will select a few of his lyrics in proof of the 
charm and distinction of his carefully elaborated 
and yet natural and harmonious “numbers.” 
Let us begin, as his volume does, with a sheaf 
of sonnets. The first is worthy of Heredia and 
in his manner :— 

Warmed by the soft Sicilian skies that shine 

Where the Madonian hillsides, drawing near, 

Slope to the sea, or else descending sheer, 

By steep and devious footway and incline, 

Fall to the faéry vale of Proserpine, 

Faunus, reclining, piped unto my ear 

The ready songs that serpents rise to hear 

Half hid in tangled greenery and vine. 

Sudden a figure—solemn, filleted 

Finger on lip as if to stay my breath— 

Parted the almond-blossoms and there stood, 
Oak-crowned, outlined against the dusky wood; 

And when, half-welcoming, some word I said, 

The answer came, “I am not Love, but Death.” 

The music ceased; the songs of life and cheer 

Were stilled; the reed went rattling to the ground; 

Beyond the fountain, momently, the sound 

Of fleeing goat-feet clattered loud and clear, 

And I, with one whom all these creatures fear, 

Alone remained; the very air around 

Partook of silence; I, no longer bound 

3y Pan’s enchantment, saw the mien severe; 

Said to the Presence, “Since thou art not Love, 

Leave me in peace.” — “Ay, to the very end 

Shall peace be thine; no more Love’s torment now 
Will trouble thee, nor any passion move.” 

So hearing this, I said, “Come nearer, friend, 

And let me feel thy touch upon my brow.” 

Another had the four-fold division been a 
little more carefully observed would be in form, 
as it is in sentiment, worthy of Dante, ad- 
dressing his lost Beatrice. It is entitled 

AT DAYBREAK. 
When the gray dawn was: deepening into red, 

Above the hills a slowly widening zone, 
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Just at the hour when earth is most alone, 

My lost love came and stood beside my bed; 
Pearl-white her pinions, arching overhead, 

And in her eyes such soft compassion shone 

That all my sorrows lifted and were gone. 

“I am God’s handmaid now,” I thought she said, 
“And minister to them that once I knew”; 

“O why are you so kind to me?” I spoke. 

“Have you not grieved enough?” she made reply. 
And then a great peace filled me through and through; 

She leaning forward, I, poor fool, awoke 

And saw the red light flaming in the sky. 


Here are two more where the “pause” is per- 
fectly adjusted to the thought :— 


ATLANTIS. 

Who has not seen it, high in heaven set, 
Cutting the skies in lines as clearly drawn 
As when, from Bordighera’s groves at dawn 
Far Corsica is seen in silhouette? 

Vision of purple cloud and parapet; 
Look well upon it ere the light be gone, 
For there thy dearest hope is held in pawn; 
It is the palace of thine own regret. 


There is the land that lured thee to delight, 
Stretching away beyond those luminous spires; 
Enchanted river, wood and waterfall, 

All vanishing away upon the verge of night. 
3ehold the home of all thy lost desires! 

Look upon Lethe flowing by the wall! 


OBLIVION. 
Could Love abide, apportioned to our need, 
And all his bounty to our race inure; 
Peopled by Love with all things bright and pure, 
Could Love abide, then earth were heaven indeed. 


And yet, when Love’s companion, Death, we heed, 
No more we seek to know if Love be sure; 
But, rather, ask, Could we this world endure 
With Love and Death to be our daily meed? 


Alas, poor Love! a thousand lowly mounds 

On every hillside mark his sure decay; 

The day declines; the air is dark and chill; 
Through tower and tomb the wintry wind resounds; 

By household fires how many hearts are gay, 

Unmindful of the slowly darkening hill! 

Do not those pensive lines stir one like music 
in a minor key? 

Here is another in the Heredia manner, though 
perhaps the run-on sixth line and the Yankee 
pronunciation of “bin” for “been” might cause 
exception to be taken:— 


THE HEADLESS STATUE. 


In some forgotten Alp or Apennine 
There is a winding road — the only door 
Into a valley, like a level floor, 
Circled about with cypress and with vine. 


There, in a garden, at the day’s decline, 
I sat upon a marble bench before 
A headless statue, twined with hellebore;, 
Ancient as Bacchus and his wreathéd vine: 


’T is Pan, with ready fingers poised above, 
Holding a flute where once his lips had been, 
But silent now, since all his song must die 

With lack of breath to utter — Ah, my love! 
How can I breathe the song that is within? 
How can I voice the heart’s most bitter, cry? 


Sonnets, as the very name signifies, are lyrics, 
but Mr. Cowles was no less a master in poems of 
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shorter lines. Here is one prefaced by a citation 


from Job:— 
OH! THAT I KNEW WHERE I MIGHT FIND HIM! 


Thine ear is deaf; no errant word, 
In all the ages that are gone, 

Of all our praying hast Thou heard 
Of all our mournful eries, not one. 


no voice of Thine 
have known; 
Unto our sight has come no sign, 


Unto 


Thine anthem priest and pagan sing; 
They gather round Thine altar-flame; 
They worship, to whose worshiping 


No 


Thy lips are dumb; 


The endless, enviotis years 


yur waiting ears no tone. 


benediction ever came. 


They name with awe Thy dread abode; 
Thy dwelling they decree so far 

That all must perish by 
In Thought that leaps 


the road 
from 


to star. 


Star 

Here is another.marked by the 
wistfulness that speaks of some 
early love :— 


particular 
tragedy in 


THE DREAM. 
I knew it was a dream; and yet 
My feet upon that path I set, 
And followed-on that winding way 
Down to the very end of day; 
Down through the ever-deepening wood 
I followed far until I stood 
Where no one ever 
Above me, in the 
The wood-owl whimpered plaintively; 
Dark water to my feet was nigh. 
It was the same, that sullen stream, 
And yet — I knew it was a dream. 


deme 
stood before 


sycamore, 


On, on into the night I went 

Until my store of strength was spent; 
And all the bitterness, the care, 

The wretchedness of life was there. 
No hope was in me to withstand 

The horror of that lonely land. 


Sudden, a dwelling to my sight 

With open door was all alight. 
There was a supper-table spread; 

The guests were seated; at the head 
Were you who are my heart’s despair, 
And by your side an empty chair; 
Your eyes embraced me at the door, 
“Ah, why did you not come before?” 


To me, your smile was heaven’s bright beam, 
And yet — I knew it was a dream 
It must not be supposed that the minor key is 
habitual with Mr. Cowles. He can be gay and 
debonair as, for instance, in the triolet :— 


REGRET. 
When Doubt came in at the door 
Then Love flew out at the grating; 
But he turned for a look once more 
(When Doubt came in at the door) 
At the firelight on the floor 
And the warm little corner waiting. 
When Doubt came in at the door 
And Love flew out at the grating. 


Here is another with a flavor of pessimism :— 
UNTIL DEATH DO US PART. 


It was hardly worth while to say, 
So soon was the word forsworn; 
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With a priest and a-ring to stay it 
It was hardly worth while to say it, 
Since Love and the Doubt to slay it 
Of the same desire are born. 
It was hardly worth while to say it, 
So soon was the word forsworn. 
There is also a tinge of bitterness in this lyric, 
which reminds one of Heine :— 
Thy mouth is the rosebud’s hue; 
Thy 
Thine eyes are 
Of 


cheek is the eglantine; 
the tender blue 
lotus-flower 


; ; 
the divine. 


East and West 
God gave thee for 
Ane 


Instead ot a 


Bloom of the 
thine own, 
hid in thy flowery breast 


heart — a stone 


That is a variant of the thought in Mr. 
Howells’s epigram :— 
Thy mouth is a honey-blossom, 
No doubt, Poet 
But within thy lips, its petals, 
Lurks a cruel bee that st 


as the sings; 
ings 


Could anything be daintier than this caprice, 
albeit it may embody a libel on Love, like a fly 
in amber? — since elsewise widowers would not 
marry .again! 
LOVE COMES BUT ONCE 
Once, and once only, will you greet 
The guest you have so longed to see; 
Mind that the room be swept and sweet 
With 


lavender and rosemary 


Once, and once only, will you hear 
At break of that low, 


Awake! Awake! for 


He brings 


clear Call > 
Love is near, 
his bounty to your wall 


He brings the dawn, he brings the dew, 


He bids you open wide the gate; 
Be it with heartease or with rue, 
Say never that Love came too late! 


Once, and once only, will you greet 
The guest you have so longed to see; 
Mind that the room be swept and sweet 


With lavender and rosemary 


Here is another that has a haunting beauty :— 
THE GATES OF SLEEP. 
All day those portals shine afar, 
They glisten in the sun; 
An angel sets the door ajar 
When the long day is done 


Silver and gray his vestments are, 
And, ‘with unerring hand, 

He leads us where a single star 
Lights all the solemn land. 


The dwellers in that star-lit 
Are not the friends we see, 
But those who, with averted face, 


Departed silently. 


space 


Angel of night, lead on apace! 
The doors of Sleep unbar, 
And guide me to that trysting-place 
Lit by a single star! 
Here is another Heinesque lyric, with a sug- 
gestion of the Malay pantoum or pantun:— 
WITH THE CAMELS. 
Abroad, in the misty city, 
The great gray houses loom; 
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Over the roofs of London 
I see them from my room. 


Over the roofs of London 
I see the fine rain fall, 

And my eyes turn from the window 
To a picture on the wall. 


My eyes turn from the window; — 
And the sky is warm and blue 

Clear to the edge of the desert 
Where the caravan came through; 


Clear to the edge of the desert 
Stretches the sunlit sky, 
Over the sands of Asia 
As the camel train goes by; 


Over the sands of Asia 
The wandering tribesmen fare, 
Each on the back of his camel, 
Rugged and brown and bare; 


Each on the back of his camel 
Muffled and gaunt and grim, 

They dream of the palm-tree growing 
On the desert’s utmost rim; 


They dream of the palm-tree growing 
Where the waters leap and flow. 
Over the roofs of London 
The shadows are dark and low; 


Over the roofs of London 
There’s only grime and gloom; — 
But we are afar where the camels are, 
The star-spring and the bloom. 


This Heinesque spirit comes almost to imita- 
tion in the lyric :— 


WITHIN THY BREAST. 


Unwearied through the dust and din, 
And through the day that blinds us_ all, 
The sturdy laborer within 
Taps with his hammer on the wall. 


The night is made for rest and peace, 
The laborer should slumber long; 
And will thy knocking never cease, 
Now sounding low, now sounding strong? 


And must thou labor night and day? 
Who bids thee toil so late, my friend? 
“My workshop is this wall of clay; 
’'T is my own coffin I must mend.” 


Heine’s poem is entitled :— 


DER IMMERMANN. 


Lieb Liebchen, leg’s Handchen auf’s Herze mein; — 
Ach, horst du, wie pochet im Kammerlein? 

Da hauset ein Zimmermann schlimm und arg, 

Der Zimmert mir einen Todtensarg. 


Es hammert und klopfet bei Tag und bei Nacht. 
Es hat mich schon langst um den Schlaf gebracht. 
Ach, sputet euch, Meister Zimmermann, 

Damit ich balde schlafen kann! 


I will cite only two more, each perfect in their 
way :— 


THE 


Upon the bridge at Avignon, 
The day when Laura passed, 

And Petrarch touched her purple robe, 
No look on him she cast. 


BRIDGE AT AVIGNON. 





And when the stones of Florence 
Were worn with Dante’s tread, 
Was never sign of Beatrice, 
For she was with the dead. 


Upon the bridge at Avignon 
The sun, this afternoon, 

Shines down upon your silken gown 
And little high-heeled shoon. 


I cannot sing as Petrarch sang, 
I wield not Dante’s pen; 

But you, my dear, have made me here, 
The happiest of men! 

I cannot approve of high-heeled shoon even 
in poetry; they are criminal and perhaps were 
responsible for Beatrice’s early death, but is n’t 
that a graceful, charming lyric? The other is 
an Emersonian quatrain :— 


ANTIPHONE. 
They search too far, who seek Thee there, 
When Thou art near, in flower and sheaf; 
Thou art the answer and the prayer, 
Alike believer and belief. 
Emerson in similar style says in “Brahma” :— 


I am the doubter and the doubt, 
I am the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

Mr. Cowles had a clever gift at translation; 
some of his versions of De Musset and other 
French authors are charming. He _ himself 
modestly speaks of “these little songs of mine” 
and was willing that his readers should be 
few :— 

Small then my audience but rare; 
My frailest lines would bring delight, 
As dullard children, in the night 
Are wrapped with tenderness and care. 


But he is certain of a wider circle of admirers. 
He was one of the rare spirits himself and ap- 
peals to persons of sympathy and culture, who 
appreciate the well-rounded period and the line, 
filed with care. His poems are not all faultless, 
but on the whole they attain a high level of 
thoughtfulness and of gentle melancholy, oc- 
casionally tempered with a subtle humor. They 
are well worth reading and re-reading. 


~~ en 
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THE FORESTS OF FRANCE 
[Rondeau. ] 
BY HENRY L. SWEINHART 


The Forests of France with beauteous grace, 
From sun-kissed mountain’s top to base, 
Waved in the winds of Heaven free 
And birds sang in their ecstasy 
Among this soft, rich, branch-made lace. 


Until the hordes of Hunnish race, 
Mad in their vengeance to efface 
All sacred things, tore ravishly 
The Forests of France. 


Brave stood, brave fell these trees, strong place 
In battle held. Come Freeman, trace 
Your joy of new-won Liberty, 
Your regained Freedom of the Sea, 
From this great gift, and help replace 
The Forests of France. 


—American Forestry, December, 1918. 
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THE A. E. F. EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION AT BEAUNE, 


_ FRANCE 


BY J. 


M. GWINN 


Superintendent, New Orleans; Director College of Education, A. E. F. University, Beaune, France 


All the educational work in the A. E. F. 
centres at Beaune, France. The Army Educa- 
tional Commission have their headquarters 
there, and the whole program of education, in- 
cluding the university located at Beaune, the 
system of post and division schools, institutes, 
and clubs, and students in correspondence 
courses scattered through the whole area of 
the A. E. F., is administered from there, 
either directly by the commission or through 
their representatives. 

The first all-American educational conven- 
tion of the A. E. .F. was held at the university 
at Beaune on April 7, 8, and 9. The call to 
this convention was sent out by  Brigadier- 
General Robert I. Rees, head of the educa- 
tional work of the army, and by Commis- 
sioner F. E. Spaulding, representing the Edu- 
cational Commission in charge of post and 
division schools. The members of the conven- 
tion representing the army included the 
school officers from each army, corps, division 
and section. Representing the Army Educa- 
tional Commission were the 


members of the 
commission, 


directors of departments, and 
special representatives, and the entire field 
ganization and educational 
ing the commission. 

In response to the call 260 men from all 
areas of the A. E. F. were present at the con- 
vention. They represented a wide field of ex- 
perience and a great variety of problems. In 
the whole program of supervision and admin- 
istration of education the representatives of 
the Educational Commission are in every in- 
stance educators now constituting the Army 
Educational Corps and recently recruited by 
the Y. M. C. A. from American schools and 
colleges. They represent practically every 
State in the Union. They co-operate and ad- 
vise with the army educational officers. They 
formulate plans and suggest desirable activi- 
ties, while the army educational officers put 
these plans into effect. These officers are the 
executive officers of the educational corps, 
and often are men who in civil life, before en- 


= 


advisers represent- 


tering the war, were engaged in teaching. 
The general purpose of the conference was 
to consider ways and means of extending and 
improving the educational program for the 
A. E. F., and the particular purpose was to 
afford opportunity for outlining the plans for 
the future work under the direction of the 
army and commission, for the exchange of ex- 
periences and ideas relating to the work in 
the post and division schools, for attempting 
the solution of some of the more pressing 
problems met in the administration of this 


work, and to systematize so far as possible 


the work in the field and to co-ordinate it with 
the work in the university. The following 
quotation from the program is indicative of 
the spirit of the convention: “The purpose of 
the conference is not speech-making, but defi- 
nite and practical plans of action for the im- 
mediate extension and improvement of the 
educational program throughout the A. E. F, 
The purpose of this conference is not to re- 
hearse difficulties, to make excuses, to com- 
plain, or least of all to criticise anyone. The 
purpose of the conference is to correct short- 
comings, to find remedies for difficulties, sub- 
stitutes for things lacking. How may handi- 
caps be overcome? How have they been over- 
come? These are questions that should guide 
the discussion. The aim of every speaker in 
the discussion of every subject should be to 
contribute 


something practical from his 


rept ¥ a. 
thought or experience which will help to 
make the handling of that particular subject 
more effective.” 

In order to make effective 


the spirit of the 
program as set forth in the above quotation, 
no one was given more than three days’ not 
of his bei 


tice 

ig on the program, and many of-the 
men had the first intimation that they were ex- 
pected to fill a place on the program when 
they had the program put in their hands on 
the morning of the first day of the convention. 
It was not the intention that anyone should 
make a set, prepared speech, but to tell in 
briefest 
possible time how he had met difficulties or 
solved problems or produced results. 


the most direct manner and in the 


The short, direct-statement plan of  pro- 
gram made it possible for sixty men_ to 
have scheduled places on the. program, and 
left ample time for discussions from the floor. 
The average time consumed by the leading 
speakers was about ten minutes each, and 
more than forty other men spoke from the 
floor in from two to four minutes each. A count 
was kept of the number of different men par- 
ticipating actively in the 
count revealed tl 


discussion. This 
1e fact that more than forty 
per cent. of the men in attendance participated 
publicly in the program. It was a conference 
of workers, and practically all were on the 
job. 


The topics of discussion on the program 
included the following:— 

Securing Teachers for Post and 
Schools. 


Divis! yn 


Short Intensive Courses in the College of 
Education for Training of Teachers for Post 
and Division Schools. 

Helping Teachers in Service: 


Supervision, 
Conference, Institutes. 
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Instruction of Illiterates. 
American Education After the War. 


The Organization and Conduct of Post 
Schools. 
The Organization and Conduct of Division 


Schools. 

Supply and Distribution: of Textbooks and 
Syllabi. 

How the A. L. A. is Trying to 
Educational Program. 

Educational Slides and Films. 

Agriculture, Engineering, Trade, Applied 
Art Courses, and Business Education for the 
Soldier. 

Education for Citizenship. 

Educational Hikes and Tours. 

Teaching the Soldier Through 
dence Courses. 

Helping the Soldier to Get the Most Out of 
the Educational Program Here, to Continue 
His Education in America, and to Find Ad- 
vantageous Employment. 

University Work in the A. E. F. 


the 


Help 


Correspon- 


at Beaune, 


and in French and British Universities. 

The Transfer from the Y. M: C. A. to the 
Army. The Organization of the Army Edu- 
cational Corps. 

In order that those in attendance might 
carry back to their work the principal points 
of value, a committee was given the respon- 


sibility .of noting the important contributions 
of each speaker, to organize these as a whole, 
and put them in_ printed (mimeographed) 
form, for distribution to all members at the 
end of the convention. This was done, afford- 
ing another example of the quick and efficient 
work characteristic of the administration 
methods in the A. E. F. educational program. 


Fully three-fourths of the attention of the 
convention was directed to problems relating 


immediately to difficulties encountered and re- 
sults obtained in the education of soldiers 
while they are awaiting the call home. The 
following paragraph gives some facts relating 
to the education in the field\— 

Work in the post and division schools is 
voluntary on the part of the soldier, except in 
the case of illiterates. These are required to 
attend school. Hundreds of soldiers who 
came to France as illiterates are writing let- 
ters home, and others are returning home 
able to read and write. It was reported that 
the Rainbow Division had a thousand _ illiter- 
ates, and every man home a_ literate. 
The education of illiterates and the training 
for citizenship are most important forms of 
education now being carried on in the post 
and higher schools. In the courses where 
men are permitted to choose what they want, 


ooesS 
g oe Ss 


the great majority of elections fall in the 
courses in Business, Engineering, Agriculture, 
French and German. The utilization of the 


environment of 
a marked 
Military 

stock 


the soldier for his education is 
method in all schools and_ classes. 
channels afford the necessary _live- 
from German farms for stock-judging 





tests. German .methods of forestry are 
studied, with the directed assistance of German 
foresters. The French farms and _ factories 
and the shops and repair plants of the Ameri- 
can Army supply ample means of much edu- 
cation. War experiences and the influence of 
French art and surroundings have given a 
great stimulus to the study of the fine arts, 
and hundreds of students are at work in 
Beaune, Bellevue and Paris, and hundreds 
more have made requests to be sent to one of 
the schools of art. Labor and economic con- 
ditions in America are studied and data are 
obtained as to future employment of the men 
and definite education is followed preparatory 
to the job the soldier wants when he _ goes 
home. 

The full meaning of what is being done and 
attempted in the educational program, for the 
A. E. F. could not be appreciated without 
some consideration ‘of the connection with 
education in America after the soldier returne 
home. “American Education After the War” 
was the theme for one  evening’s program. 
Speaking to this subject, Dr. John Erskine, 
chairman of the Army Educational Commis- 
sion and Educational Director of the Univer- 
sity, made the following points :— 


(1) A study of the educational status and 
needs of the A. E. F. must make us know 
what we must do when we get home. 

(2) The future is in the hands of that na- 


tion which organizes education to meet the needs 
of the people, some of which for America are 
seen through a study of the A. E. F. 

(3) Our experience here has _ revealed 
fact that men know what they want 
select studies to meet these wants; we 
teach in America what men want—not what 
the professors want to teach; _ there is great 
need for reforming the content and method of 
the teaching of modern languages—we must 
teach these languages so that students may 
learn to speak them, which may be done very 
quickly; anyone should be given the oppor- 
tunity to study what he wants at any time— 
there should be no age limits for education; 
here we are forced to use as teachers men 
who are not such by profession, thus humaniz- 
ing education and reacting beneficially upon 
the professional teacher; there should’ be 
compulsory education for all who need it,- 
whatever the age; use should be made of the 
buildings and equipment of the army camps in 
America, to teach citizenship for one year to 


the 
and 
must 


every young man. 

Dr. K. L. Butterfield, member of the com- 
mission, said that America is ready to con- 
sider a national program for education. This 
program should include :— 


(1) The complete removal 
this is meant more than just 
read and to write. 

(2) A complete program for 
well-being of the American youth. 

(3) The period for formal schooling must 


of illiteracy. By 
the ability to 


the physical 
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be increased. This will include continuation 
and part-time schools. i 

(4) The schools must be vitalized, neces- 
sitating occupational training in the _ broad 
sense and training for citizenship. 

(5) Democracy must be kept at_ school. 
The school must be the place for all to get 
education. whatever the age. 


(6) There must be experts trained to 
lead, but the training and ideals of these ex- 
perts must fit into the needs of democracy. 

Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, speaking to the 
same theme, said that money is the founda- 
tion for securing all the ideals for American 
education and that many times the money 
now spent on education must be spent—that 
the whole wealth of the United States must 
be taxed for the support of education. 

Colonel Ira L. Reeves, president of the uni- 
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versity, advanced the thought that both the 
army and civil life would be improved if two 
out of each four years of the army  officer’s 
life were devoted to business pursuits. He 
deplored the fact that conditions in the past 
have kept the army apart and emphasized the 
need for the closest co-operation between the 
army and the business and commercial and 
other activities of the nation. War requires 
officers for other than combat divisions, and 
there is need that officers be trained for the 
business side of the army. This experiment 
in education in connection with the army is 
good enough to be incorporated as a _ perma- 
nent feature of the army. We must not have 
an illiterate soldier, and the educational pro- 
gram here is so effective that those men who 
could not read or write when they came 1:0 
France are returning home with at least these 
fundamental requirements of education. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA — (V.) 
LOS ANGELES NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Dr. Ernest C. Moore is a new force in teacher 
training institutional leadership. He was _ for 
several years assistant to Dr. Elmer E. Brown 
when he was Dean of Education in the Univer- 
sity of California. It was an unusual promotion 
when he was elected from the assistant profes- 
sorship in a university to the superintendency 
of Los Angeles, the leading public school posi- 
tion in the state at that time, and he made Los 
Angeles school system of national significance. 
He demonstrated great administrative efficiency 
as superintendent. 

University work was, however, his preference, 
and he went to Yale University to develop a 
school of education, but it was an impossibility. 
He then spent a few years at Harvard, doing in- 
teresting and important work in the Department 
of Education, but it offered no adequate oppor- 
tunity for his commanding ability. 

Big superintendencies were always coming 
his way, but they had no attraction. When, 
however, he was invited to Los Angeles with 
the wonderful plant, equal to any purpose, with 
the tempting suggestion that he develop a teach- 
ers’ college as a branch of the University cf 
California, he had no disposition to pass it by. 

The legislature this year is one of the best in 
the history of the state,-and after several modi- 
fications the bill creating the branch of the State 
University was passed and now’ Dr. Moore’s 
life aspiration is to be realized — he is to be at 
the head of a Teachers’ College with an oppor- 
tunity to develop an entirely new _ institution 


with every opportunity to demonstrate to the 
full his conception of teacher preparation. 

The Los Angeles Normal School has always 
been a distinctly professional school. It brought 
the “Bridgewater Normal” idea to the Pacific 
Coast. San Jose originally was primarily of the 
Oswego type, much modified, however, in cro-s- 
ing the desert. Los Angeles was distinctly of 
the Bridgewater type and ultimately dominated 
the entire Pacific Coast teacher preparation. 

The first president was a Bridgewater gradu- 
ate, coming by way of Normal, Illinois, which 
was and is the finest flower of the Bridgewater 
idea, but it was the coming of Dr. J. F. Mills- 
paugh with the Bridgewater idea which had won 
in Minnesota in the contest of the two ideas. 
Jerome Allen at St. Cloud had stood vigorously 
for the Oswego idea and Irwin Shepard, at 
Winona, for the Bridgewater view. As the suc- 
cessor to Mr. Shepard Mr. Millspaugh had en- 
ergized the idea which he brought to Los An- 
geles. 

There have been few normal school careers 
that surpass that of Dr. Millspaugh. With limit- 
less handicaps he built up a great teacher train- 
ing school and with a vision that was almost un- 
canny in its “fortune telling” foresight he had 
the school transferred to the best possible equip- 
ment at the only time in half a century in which 
it could have been done at twice the sacrifice of 
the old plant and cost of the new. 

At the height of his triumph Dr. Millspaugh 
had the wisdom and the moral courage to accept 
the deanship of his own school as president 
emeritus under Dr. Moore, whom he had always 
championed and with whom he works as har- 
moniously and devotedly as a brother. 
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Teach English and only English in the grades.— Major-General Leonard Wood. 
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THE GREATEST FOURTH OF JULY 


BY J. A. STEWART a 

The Fourth of July is the most patriotic There have been many especially patriotic 
day on the calendar of the United States. It Fourths, beginning as far back as 1788, when 
has witnessed the birth of the nation; numer- the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
ous imposing patriotic demonstrations; the States was splendidly celebrated, and in 1789, 
enactment of vital legislation; the beginning when George Washington signed —the first 
of big public works; the passing away of na-_ tariff law. 
tional leaders; the winning of important vic- Important progressive events have marked 
tories and the consummation of peace. a number of Fourths of July, such as_ the 

Which has been the greatest Fourth of establishment of the first United States mail 
July? There have been many famous Fourths stage (gmce a week between Pittsburgh and 
among the 142 that have passed since this Philadelphia) in 1804; the laying of the first 
great nation was born. Conspicuous among rail of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad by 
these stands July 4, 1776, the first and best Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of the 
Fourth of July, when the old bell in the signers of the Declaration of Independence, in 
State House, Philadelphia, rang out that 1828; the annexation of Texas in 1845; the 
joyous peal, proclaiming that the fathers of laying of the cornerstone of the Washington 
this country’s Liberty had unanimously Monument in 1848, the tallest shaft in the 
adopted the Declaration of Independence. country; and the dedication in 1883 of the 


That was a memorable Fourth of July in 
1826 when the Golden Jubilee of 
Independence, the semi-centennial, 


American 
was com- 
memorated, with great rejoicing by the 


peo- 
ple, with peals of artillery, strains of music, 
oratory and festivity. This day was marked 
by one of the most noteworthy coincidences 
in American history,—the passing away, at 
nearly the same hour in the day, of Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and of John Adams, the second 


president ef the United States, both of whom 


had been invited to take part in the great 
celebration. 
Of the great Centennial celebration, July 4, 


1876, it has been well said that nothing like it 


has ever occurred in this country either be- 
fore or since. There were three days of com- 
memorations, paradings and _ rejoicings. On 
the eve of July 4 there was a huge parade in 
Philadelphia. The crowds crushed Indepen- 
dence Square, and “went wild with joy” as 
the bell in Independence Hall tower © struck 


the hour that marked the completion of a hun- 
dred years of independence. Among _ those 
who took part was the Emperor of Brazil. 


The great Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia drew throngs from all parts of the 
United States, and many foreigners, during 


six months of the centennial year, setting a 
new pace for national and international prog- 


ress in science, art, and every phase of hu- 
man progress, physical, mental, moral and 


spiritual. It was on that day that Susan B. 
Anthony, revered apostle of Votes for Women, 
with a group of women (having petitioned to 
take part in the patriotic exercises, and being 
refused because they were women,) appeared 
at the rear of the State House platform, ad- 
vanced to the front and presented a copy of 
the “Woman’s Declaration of Rights” to the 


presiding officer at the official celebration: 
then going outside, held protest meetings in 


Independence Square. 


Bartholdi Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, the gift of the French people to the 
people of the United States, marking the new 
era of friendship and comity. 

Some people think that the greatest Fourth 
of July this nation ever had was that of 1863, 
when the glad news came that Lee had been 
defeated at Gettysburg and that Vicksburg had 
surrendered to General U. S. Grant; thus as- 
suring the success of Federal arms. In its in- 
herent significance, this day is scarcely second 
in importance to the original Fourth of July, 
for it celebrated the preservation of the Union, 
which is equally as vital as its establishment. 

Glorious news of victory gladdened the 
Fourth of July in 1898 when Schley destroyed 
the whole of Cervera’s “phantom fleet,’ during 
our brief war with Spain. The  morn- 
iag newspapers July Fourth carried the mes- 
sage to all parts of the United States and the 
day became one of special rejoicing. 

Peace celebrations have marked 
our Fourths of July. One of these 
treaty of peace with Mexico, which 
claimed at Washington July 4, 1848. An- 
other was in 1866, which has probably 
excelled all others of this class, marking, as it 
did, the closing scene of the great war of thé 
rebellion (the mustering out of the Federal 
troops and the great review at Washington); 
and the giving to the various states the cus- 
tody of the battle-stained, bullet-riddled flags 
that had been carried through the Civil War. 
Great crowds appeared in all the and 


some of 
was the 
was pro- 


cities 


towns, soldiers were everywhere hailed = as 
heroes, military leaders were the orators of 
the day. Veterans of other wars and _ soldiers’ 
orphans joined in the parades. The “Halle- 
lujah Chorus” and the “Doxology” rang with 
spirit and joy from thousands of throats. 
The Fourths of July 1917 and 1918 have 


been memorable Fourths commemorating out 


official participation, as a nation, in the’ great 
international imperialism and 


contest between 
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democracy, between oppression and _ freedom. 
They have seen the-soul of the- nation stirred 
for the preservation of the precious liberties 
of all nations. 

Fourths of July, 1917 and 1918, were ob- 
served with prayer and devotion, with ringing 
calls of patriotism, and with a solemnity and 
earnestness reflecting the high spirit of a de- 
mocracy at war for its threatened existence, 
because of the indubitable proof that a 
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‘ secretly-organized, “powerful conspiracy existed 


to supplant Americanism and to dominate the 
peoples of the world whose hopes are in a 
republic form of government. And these dates 
were joyously celebrated in many lands. 

With the successful outcome of this gigantic 
conflict, it has come to pass that July 4, 1919, 
is hailed as the greatest Fourth of July since 
the day when the blessed Liberty Bell first 
proclaimed Liberty to the world! 





GIVE THEM A JOB 


BY DENIS A. 


We've given them flowers, we've given them cheers, 
Smiles most joyous and tenderest tears. 

We've welcomed them back with glitter and show, 

Voices thrilling and eyes aglow. 

We've called them heroes. They've grinned at that, 
Blushing a bit ‘neath the old tin hat, 

As, day after day we've swelled the strain 

Of pride for valor, and pity for pain. 

And who will wonder they found it sweet 

After their labor such love to meet? 

But now that’s past. Are you proud of them still? 
Then find them a place that a man may fill. 

This hero-stuff isn’t going to last. 

The war is over. The past is past. 

And here they stand in our crowded ways 

Asking for neither our pity nor praise. 

Heroes nor demi-gods, neither now 

With medaled breast and laureled brow, 

But men. Just men. And they seek a place 

In the daily toil and the daily race. 

Just this. No more. Neither cheer nor sob, 

But the chance at living that goes with a job! 


r 


MCCARTHY 


So give them a job. For the job they've had 

Was a man’s-sized job. And the youngest lad 
That knew the horrors — the struggle, the stench, 
The wounds and death of field and trench 

Is a boy no more. He must henceforth plan 
And look on life with the eyes of a man, 

Tried as by fire, and found to be true. 

And he’s not begging from me or from you 


'No, they’re not looking for easy snaps, 


These straight and sun-browned soldier chaps, 
But they, over there, have given the best 

That their lives were worth, that their souls possessed. 
And now that the cheers and the songs die out 
Don’t leave them looking and loafing about! 

You liked the way that the work was done 

Of putting the Rhine between you and the Hun? 
Then take the fellows who turned that trick, 
Who ended the war and ended it quick 

And give them, leather-neck, doughboy and gob, 
Your last best gift in the shape of a job! « 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


E. BENTLEY YOUNG. 

KE. Bentley Young, longtime principal of the 
Prince School, Boston, and one of the  ablest 
schoolmasters in a day of able schoolmasters, 
died recently at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. 
Young was highly scholarly and ardently  pro- 
fessional. 

Hewasthe first principal of the Prince School, 
which he gave a distinct personality. He had 
the first socialized class work we have seen, and 
we have seen none better than he had twenty- 
five years ago. 

pemeadiitievis 
HAROLD W. FOGHT. 

Dr. Harold W. Foght, elected to succeed 
Willis E. Johnson as president of the Aberdeen, 
S. D., State Normal School, is one of the ablest 
champions of rural education in the United 
States. He is the best informed man, at first- 
hand, of the conditions and needs of country 
people and country schools in Denmark, the 
United States and Canada. His studies in all the 
states, and other countries, have heen extensive 
and exhaustive. 

No one else has written so much, so well, as 
has he along these lines. He has been dean of 
rural education in aState Normal School, Kirks- 


ville, Missouri, and is dean of the Assistant 
Commissioners of Education of the Department 
of the Interior. No other normal school could 
afford a better opportunity for the demonstra- 
tion of administrative. ability than does Aber- 


deen. 
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JOHN H. FRANCIS. 

John H. Francis, who has put the thrill into 
the School Garden work of the Department of 
the Interior in his leadership of seventeen 
months, will return to Columbus on July 1 and 
complete his term of two years more as city 
superintendent. We rejoice in this decision of 
his for his sake and infinitely more for the sake 
of Columbus. Notable as has been his success 
in the national field Mr. Francis is primarily a 
city superintendent of schools. No American 
educator has a clearer vision of the best ways of 
achieving great things in a city system of 
schools. His one limitation is lack of patience 
with a city or a Board of Education that will 
not go as fast as he thinks they ought to go. If in 
his seventeen months away from city school ser- 
vice he has learned the lesson of patience he 
will make Columbus the great city of America 
in educational progress. 
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A NEW AMERICANIZATION MEETING 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE 


The room was a pleasant one, a kindergarten 
room in a public school. Large windows were 
on two sides with bits of stained glass showing 
scenes of childhood. Looking in on a Friday 
afternoon recently at three o’clock or there- 
abouts, an attractive picture presented itself ; 
a circle of mothers, more than thirty, some 
babies, a dozen or more little people, the girls in 
white, pink and blue and white beribboned as to 
hair — perky bows; all Americans, but the olive 
skins and lovely eyes showed the blood of sunny 
Italy. 

The little people sang and danced and told 
stories for the mothers. The teachers and 
mothers visited together; yes, and played games, 
too. A cherry tree of green crepe paper with 
red cherries was placed on blackboard and blind- 
folded mothers pinned hatchets to the tree amid 
great hilarity; this was February, cherry tree 
month, you know. After a time little maids in 
white aprons and caps appeared with hot coffee 
and cakes made in the kitchen and served the 
mothers, while the little ones all had cups of 
milk. 

Teachers from other parts of the school 
looked in to see the fun, and an eighth-year 
teacher came down with her class, who enjoyed 
looking on while the teacher greeted the moth- 
ers, many of whom she knew. 

At the beginning of this little affair the prin- 
cipal had welcomed the mothers as neighbors 
and friends, speaking of the common interest of 
teachers and mothers in the children. A native 
teacher of Italian, though an American citizen, 
translated the welcoming words into Italian for 
those mothers who understood Italian better 
than English. 


What is the why of all this? Why were the 
mothers here? Answer: In response to invita- 
tions from the two charming teachers who pre- 
sided over the big cheerful kindergarten. For 
several weeks the two had been calling on 
mothers who invited them to call. A child would 
say: “Please come to my house; my mother 
wants you to come.” So, of course, they went. 
One day this little note went to all the mothers 
upon whom they had called :— 


“Dear Mrs, —————-:—— 


In calling on the mothers of our little peo- 
ple we have had very nice times. Now we 
should like to give you just as good a time 
at our “house,” School No. —, on Friday, 
February 28, at 2.30. 

Yours sincerely, 


To all other mothers the following note was 
sent :-— 


Dear Mrs. ————— :— 


We have found that we have a better un- 
derstanding of our children when we know 
their mothers personally. We have been 
very pleased to meet many mothers in their 
homes, and new we should like to have you 
come to a little meeting for mothers which 
we shall have on Friday, February 28, at 
2.30. 

Yours sincerely, 

Maybe some people would call this little affair 
described a party, some one else may say: “Why, 
that’s a mothers’ meeting.” Perhaps it could 
be called an Americanization meeting. A name 
doesn’t matter. “The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” 


m" 
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WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY? 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done 
Today? 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give 
Today? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak 
Today? 


We shall be so kind in the after-while, 
But what have we been 
Today? 
We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought 
Today? 


We shall give to truth a grander birth, 
And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 
We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed 
Today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by-and-by, 
But what have we sown 
Today? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built 
Today? 
"Tis sweet in ideal dreams to bask, 
But here and now, are we doing our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask: 
What Have We Done Today? 


—The Missionary (Washington, D. C) 
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, Teachers are objects of most arrogant contempt, not only from the ignorant, the commer- 
cial class, who rail at all education, but also from those demi-gods that sit on high at the 





courts.— Melanchthon (15th Century). 
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In observing the day we commemorate not 


only the reunion of our own country, but also 
now the liberation of the world from one of the 
most serious dangers to which free government 
and the free life of men were ever exposed. We 
have buried the gallant and now immortal men 
who died in this great war of liberation with a 
new sense of consecration. 

Our thoughts and purpose now are con- 
secrated to the maintenance of the liberty of 
the world and of the union of its people in a 
single comradeship of liberty and of right. It 
was for this that our men conscientiously of- 
fered their lives. They came to the field of 
battle with the high spirit and pure heart of 
crusaders. 

We must never forget the duty that their 
sacrifice has laid upon us of fulfilling their 
hopes and their purpose to the utmost. This, 
it seems to me, is the impressive lesson and in- 
spiring mandate of the day—Woodrow Wilson. 
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THE POLITICIAN IN EDUCATION 


There is now a clear demonstration that 
the politician in education is as much out-of- 
date as a sailing outfit on a man-of-war. 

For three-quarters of a century after war- 
ships were steam craft they carried a full out- 
fit of masts, spars, and the theory 
that when running straight before a fair wind 
the sails might increase the speed. For three- 
quarters of a century it seems never to have 


sails on 


occurred to the traditional admiral or secre- 
tary of the navy, even in England, that the 
outfit of masts and spars not only retarded 
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the ship in a head wind, but was a source of 
danger in foul weather. 

In the same way democracy, even ‘n 
America, has been slow to realize that the 
politician in education has been a handicap at 
all times and a source of 
emergency. In one state, a great State, as 
late as 1918, there were 1,000 schools with no 


danger in every 


outhouse of any kind. Unbelievable! Un- 
thinkable! 

In the same state there were 3,000 schools 
without decent outhouses. Why? Because 
in 4,000 school districts there was at least 
one man who played cheap politics, at least 
one man who saw to it that no man _ was 
elected as school trustee who would waste the 
taxpayers’ money on an outhouse, or on out- 


house cleaning. 


There has never been an American legisla- 
ture that has not had as members some ver) 
cheap politicians who tried to block educa- 
tional progress by appealing to the lowest 
motives of the cheapest element in the elec- 
torate. 

There has never been a_ United States 
Senate or House of Representatives that has 
not had members of the same class, men who 


trom the lowest of political motives have tried— 


usually without success—to block educational 
progress. 

This war will have failed largely if does 
not develop statesmen of education. 

Even among educators it has been easier 
to make reputation by puttering and sputter- 
ing about some inconsequential statesmanship. 

The war has developed a statesman of edu- 
cation in Great Britain, and one man in Par- 
liament has a_= greater international educa- 
tional reputation than anyone America has 
developed since the days of Horace Mann. 
Great Britain trailed on behind the United 
States in public education from earliest times 
until 1917. Now the United States is so far 
behind England in appreciation of education 
that it cannot even see the tail light in her 
magnificent flight. | 

Democracy has been the proud boast of the 
United States tor a century and a quarter, 


and the public school has been 
in our democracy, but we are doomed to 
wallow in the humiliation, in the 
slough of despond, unless there shall 
statesman in education. 

What Foch was in the military triumph of 
democracy a statesman must be in the 
tional triumph of democracy. 

——_—_—_——-+-¢-0-@---¢-2-____ 
BRAND WHITLOCK’S “BELGIUM”* 


There will be thousands of books ‘in Eng- 
lish on the World War, and there are already 
one thousand such books. Each of the books 
will be worth while for some to read. 
Each will make an appeal to readers, 
but there will be a few that one should 


the high spot 


; F 
valley of 


arise a 


educa- 


one 
some 
every 


* “Belgium.’’ By Brand Whitlock. ‘‘The Story of the Heart of the 
War by the One American Who Saw it All.”” New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Cempany. Two volumes. Cloth, Price, $7.50 for the set. 
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read, a few that should be read by every 
teacher, a few that should be in every school 
library and public library, and first of these very 
few books is Brand Whitlock’s “Belgium.” Bel- 
gium from May, 1914, to May, 1917, was the one 
place from which everything in war centred. To 
know Belgium fully in those three years was 
to have the, key to everything international, 
past, present and future. ; 

Only one class of men could know Belgium 
completely in those years—1914-1917—they 
were foreign ministers, who mingled with one 
another socially and diplomatically. 

Only one American had that opportunity 
every day in all those months and he—Brand 
Whitlock—had been there many months _be- 
fore, so that he had the background for inter- 
pretation, was a master diplomatist, and best 
of all was such a genial gentleman that he 
was as near a universal confidant as it is pos- 
sible for an American to be. 


Brand Whitlock is as open minded a man 
as we have known. We had the honor of 
knowing him somewhat when he was Mayor 


of Toledo at a time when it required superb 
skill and rare wisdom to follow “Sam Jones.” 
That experience was the best possible for one 
who was to hear everything that was hearable 
without saying anything that should not be 
said in the court circles in which every nation 
was at court when it was seething with rumors 
of wars and real wars. 

No other American knows all that Brand 
Whitlock knows of the World War from the 
Belgium angle and no other American has a 
better pen with which to tell what he knows so 
that every reader will know all that he knows 
and feel all that he feels as he recites what he 
knows. 

Brand Whitlock’s style isas clear,as vitalizing, 
as brilliant as though it had been written at 


leisure years afterwards, as were the histories 
of Gibbon, Hume, Parkman, or Rhodes. 
Brand Whitlock’s “Stupendous Record <i a 


Nation’s Calvary” will be an historical 
as it is already a literary masterpiece. 
Here are a few sample paragraphs from the 
1477 pages :— 
“I asked an old 
porter everything—and he 
be no war; 


classic, 


Swiss asks a 


would 


porter—one 
said there 
he said it was impossible 
“Brussels was calm at the beginning of that 
week and we were all more or less unconscious 
or more or less insensible. We spoke of war, 
accustomed ourselves to the word, at least, 
but when we thought or spoke of it, it was in 
the sense of security—of that inveterate hu- 
man egoism which leads one to think that an 


evil will not come, or if it does, that it will 
pass by and leave us untouched 

“Germany had declared war on_ Russia, 
Luxembourg had been’ invaded, the whole 
world was mobilizing—France, England and 
Belgium the world was tumbling to 


ruins about us 


“The long strain had told on all of us, and 
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worse than the strain was the almost in- 
tolerable depression, one with the atmosphere 
all about, that settled down like a black 
cloud. October had come, with all the signs 


of early autumn and the menace of 
dark winter of war. The grey, dripping skies 
seemed but the reflection of the universal 
spirit of man. There were bitter rains and 
fogs that pinched the nose and clutched at 
the throat with cold fingers. Then impru- 
dently I went out one afternoon in the rain; 
and that evening the good doctor came with 
his little thermometer and bundled me off to 
bed . 

“Almost unnoticed, in those days of anxiety 
and care, there were being enacted the open- 
ing scenes of a tragedy that transcended any 
yet played in Belgium, the preparation for a 
deed worse than the atrocities, 


another 


worse even 
than the Cavell case, worse than the deporta- 
tions. ‘These were of that sensational nature 
and of stark objectivity which instantly shock 
the imagination. But this went deeper, was 
far more subtle and insidious. The atrocities, 
the deportations and the rest destroyed the 
body; this was an att®mpt to destroy the 
soul; they murdered men; this would as- 
Sassinate a nation.” 
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DON’T BE EDUCATIONALLY 
SUPERSTITIOUS 


We were spending a week at a state univer- 
sity. We went with the representative of the 
state board of health to an outlying community 
to meet the local representatives of Red Cross 
and civic societies to plan for their bringing into 
the university, the following week, 
girls for physical examination. 

The most interested and, apparently, the most 
intelligent woman had a twelve-year-old son 
whom she said needed just such help as would 
be given him. 

She said she could not bring the boy in be- 
cause of the university’s perversity in having 
that demonstration set for the phase of the 
moon when they could plant sweet potatoes. 
She said the university people knew perfectly 
well that that week was the sweet-potato week 
of the moon. 

We laugh at these agricultural superstitions 
when we have educational superstitions. 

We say there is no hope of improving the 
farmers until they are liberated from _ their 
superstitions. It is just as true that there is 
slight hope of improving education until we can 
rescue ourselves from educational superstitions. 

When we oppose any educational change let 
us ask ourselves seriously if our objection is 
based on a superstition. 

The attempt to have an all-the-year school 
session aroused intense opposition in some cities, 
opposition by eminently intelligent persons. 

How much of that opposition is based upon 
centuries of superstitious reverence for a long 
summer vacation? 

A community that had long had two sessions 





boys and 
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of the high school with an hour’s intermission 
tried to change to one session and nearly every- 
one opposed it, especially the physicians. It 
was made an issue in the city election of the 
board of education. 

About the same time another city, three hun- 
dred miles away, where the high school had al- 
ways had one session, changed to two sessions 
and a thousand students went on a strike and 
the whole community backed the children. The 
physicians opposed the two sessions as ardently 
as in another city they tried to have one session. 

Some call it tradition. If so, it is another 
name for superstition, a deep-seated convic- 
tion (?) that physically, mentally, morally it is 
necessary to have two sessions in one city and 
one in the other city. 

When the community lines up fanatically 
against any new proposition, ask yourself and 
ask them if it is like the sweet-potato moon. 
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REAL DEMOCRACY 

The armistice, November 11, 1918, the 
world a real democracy, the first real democ- 
racy. 

Democracy has been a delightful thing for 
aristocracy to talk about, but no aristocrat can 
be a democrat. It is like having midday at 
midnight by using electric lights. 

A hen will lay more eggs it 
her winter night an hour at each end by the 
use of electric lights, but you cannot promote 
the growth of a plant or the ripening of grain 
without real sunlight. 

Aristocracy can improve conditions some- 
what by the patronage of the financially and 
socially elect, but you can never promote de- 
mocracy in that way. 

It is a good thing to improve housing condi- 
tions by aristocratic supervision and appropria- 
tions just as it is a good thing to prevent hens 
having a too long, idle night by prolonging 
twilight and dawn by the deceit of the artificial 
light. A hen is just stupid enough to be 
camouflaged in that way, but you never fatten 
a hen by such deceit. You get more eggs but 
not more meat. 

So you can get more work out of “help” by 
improving physical, social, industrial conditions, 
but you do not create democracy. 

Democracy is impossible except through the 
creation of democracy by public respect for the 
common people and the self-respect of the 
common people. 

Adventure of the people and not the patro- 
nizing of the people makes democracy. 

Anything said about democracy for the grati- 
fication of aristocracy is like giving a girl 
bright eyes with belladonna or rosy cheeks with 
artists’ pigment. 

Lowell said :— 

“*Tain’t a very knowin’ kind of cattle 
That’s ketched with mouldy corn.” 





gave 


you shorten 


and ’tain’t an admirer worth having that’s 
“ketched” with belladonna eyes or painted 
blush, 


- these characteristics, 
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So ’tain’t a democrat worthy the name who's 
“ketched” by the patronizing air of aristocrats, 
Aristocracy on dress parade, masquerading 


as a Depot Brigade of raw recruits, never 
makes democrats. 
The teacher who is at heart an aristocrat 


cannot develop democracy 
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IS THIS THE RECORD? 

In Rush Springs, Oklahoma, eighty-four per 
cent. of those who entered the primary school 
in 1907 have been together for twelve 
and graduated together in 1919. We 
this record can be matched elsewhere in 
United States. 


years 
wonder if 
the 
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AMERICANISM AT ITS SOURCE 

The Literary Digest, May 15, printed three 
pages prepared by William McAndrew, associ- 
ate superintendent of the New York City De- 
partment of Education, from replies received 
from more than four hundred educators as to what 
is being done and what should be done to Amer- 
icanize all children and youth in and through the 
schools. It is the most valuable contribution of 
the kind that we have seen. 

The Literary Digest has this vigorous intro- 
duction to Mr. McAndrew’s article :— 

“The hope that by diligent, hard work on 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, algebra, 
history, civil government and all the studies ia 
the curriculum the best type of citizen will be 
produced is futile. It will produce, maybe, a 
scholar; maybe a self-seeker; maybe a vote- 
shirker; maybe a profiteer, a civic bandit; but 
it is only an incidental contribution to citizen- 
ship. 

“To produce a citizen, the schools must con- 
ceive what his characteristics are and how they 
may be trained. The schools must then devise 
such studies and exercises as are likely to train 
making this, and not 
scholarship or continuing the present courses of 
study, the prime consideration.” 

SS anEineKonck anak one 
UNIVERSALLY UP-TO-DATE 

Much aimless and worthless discussion has 
been going on as to the extent of the neglect of 
facts about the war. The truth is that one 
school’s neglect to connect up history, civics, 
geography and literature with the events of the 
last five years is an indictment not to be ignored. 
We are told by many students of history in high 
schools that not one word has been said in the 
history class that could not have been said be- 
fore the teacher was born. 

When this was told to a history teacher the 
reply was: “Our textbook makes no reference 
to the war.” 

A board of education that does not provide for 
some book on war facts is sufficiently negligent, 
officially, to amount to a near approach to dis- 
loyalty. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN COUNTER CLAIMS. 


The counter claims which the Germans are 
putting forward at Versailles are a marvel of 
audacity. They ask 12,850,000,000 marks as 
compensation for what Germany suffered from 
the blockade. They estimate that about one 
million births were prevented as a direct re- 
sult of the food blockade on the health of 
women, and they write this in as one item of 
their bill. They reckon that not less than 800,- 
000 deaths were caused by the lack of milk for 
young children and the interruption of hospital 
supplies, and they charge this up to the Allies. 


On questions of territorial cessions, the ad- 
ministration of colonies, the evacuation of oc- 
cupied territory, etc., they base their argu- 


ments, as usual, upon Wilson’s fourteen points. 
As was clearly foreseen when Wilson put forth 
those points, they are capable of almost any 
interpretation. The Germans continue to act 
as if the peace settlement were entirely a mat- 
ter of dicker, and as if they were not a guilty 
and beaten nation. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE NC-4. 

The arrival of the American seaplane NC-4 
at Lisbon, on May 27, marks the completion 
of the first trans-Atlantic flight in history, with 
the honors won by an aircraft built, designed 
and manned by Americans. <A_ brief radio 
message from Commander Read, ‘We are safely 
on the other side of the pond,” conveyed the 
news of the achievement. Unfavorable wea- 
ther had delayed the departure from the 
Azores for a but the result justified the 
prudence of Commander Read in waiting there 
until weather conditions improved. The time 
actually consumed in the flight across the At- 
lantic was twenty-six hours and 
minutes, and the last leg of the trip, from 
Ponta Delgada, in the Azores, to Lisbon, a 
distance of 800 miles, was covered at a speed 
of eighty-two miles an hour. 


week, 


forty-seven 


POGROMS CONTINUING. 

With rioting and Bolshevism so widely pre- 
valent in Central and Jrastern Europe, it was 
perhaps to be expected, not only that the 
Turks would find pretexts for fresh massacres 
of Armenians, but that there should be numer- 
ous pogroms of which unoffending but widely- 
hated Jews are the victims. Only brief reports 
of these outrages reach the outside world; but 
conditions evidently deplorable. The 
situation in Poland js said to be especially bad, 
and it is said that the Polish government not 
only makes no effort to stop the pogroms, but 
that in some of the smaller towns the authori- 
ties themselves incite them. Within a _ few 
weeks, pogroms have been reported in Kalish, 
Dombrovow, Chnolnik, Pinchow, Stupnich, 


are 


Wielum and several other Polish towns; and 
at Pinsk, on April 5, about 100 Jews were 
killed, the Polish military authorities having 


arrested and executed them without trial for 
assembling to receive flour which had _ been 
sent them by American Jews. 


THE VICTORY LOAN OVERSUBSCRIBED. 


Any solicitude which may have been felt lest 
the Victory Loan might not be a_ success 
proves to have been superfluous. The total sub- 
scriptions officially announced by the treasury 
amount to $5,249,908,300, which was $%749,- 
908,300 in excess of the amount asked for. 
That it was, in the truest sense, a popular loan, 
is shown by the fact that there were nearly or 
quite twelve million individual subscribers, 
and that nearly sixty per cent. of the total was 
taken in subscriptions of $10,000 or less. The 
New York reserve district led in individual 
subscriptions, with 2,482,932; and the Chicago 
district was a second, with 2,267,411. 
There were only two reserve districts in the 
country which failed to reach their quota—Dal- 
las, which failed by less than eight per cent., 
and Atlanta, which failed by less than one per 
cent. 


close 


THE BOLSHEVIKI HARD PRESSED. 


Despatches from Russia agree that the Bol- 
sheviki are hard pressed. The  Esthonians 
have captured Peterhof, nineteen miles west 
of Petrograd; fires and explosions in Petro- 


grad point to a general destruction of supplies 


prior to a Bolshevik evacuation of the _ city; 
Admiral Kolchak’s forces have had unbroken 
successes along the trans-Siberian front; and 


General Denikine is pushing steadily from the 
Don district toward the Volga. The most sig- 
nificant indication of all is the offer’ by 
Lenine of an armistice to Admiral Kolchak, in 


order to consider peace terms,—an offer which 
was promptly refused. It is pretty generally 
agreed by competent observers that a com- 


plete collapse of the Bolshevik government and 
the elimination of Lenine and Trotzky is an 
indispensable condition to the establishment of 
anything like a sane and stable administra- 
tion; and this seems to be now in sight. 
AMERICAN BOLSHEVISM. 
Meanwhile, Bolshevism, transplanted to this 
side of the Atlantic, is an increasing menace to 
America and her institutions. The 
Cleveland and other cities ominous; 
under the management of Ludwig Martens, the 
Bolshevik “ambassador to the United States,” 
established in New York, and financed by Le- 
nine and Trotzky, a sixteen-page weekly 


riots in 


are and, 


paper 
is now published, for the purpose of spreading 
Bolshevik propaganda. <A 
cumstance is that, thus far, 
lic is aware, no definite results have come from 
the investigation of the 
conspiracy of a 
has 


discouragin 


g cir- 
so far as the pub- 
wide-spread bombing 
At least, 


murderous con- 


month ther 


ago. 


been no “round-up” of the 





Continued on page 642. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


Have you seen Professor Oliver’s invaluable “Sugges- 
tions and References for Modern Language Teachers,” 
second edition, revised and enlarged? It is published as 
Bulletin No. 18 of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and may be obtained (price, 25 cents) 
on application to Professor Thomas E. Oliver, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. It contains excellent suggestions for 
reading, realia, etc., for Spanish, French and German. 


We wonder whether our imported dictator of method- 
ology, who refers in the October Modern Language 
Journal to “the so-called cultural value of Spanish,” has 
yet felt the “call of the wild” (i. e, the unkultured) that 
has given us such beauties of Spanish pronunciation as 
kefe, fifir and the neutral sound of final e. 


McHale’s “Spanish Taught in Spanish” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) has useful lists of words alike or al- 
most alike in Spanish and English, a va'uable auxiliary 
in teaching elementary pronunciation and in vocabulary- 
building. 


An informing little pamphlet is W. J. Dangaix’s “How 
Latin America Affects Our Daily Life” (Institute for 
Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City). 
In the Journal of Education for January 24, 1918, there 
is a valuable commentary on it by Miss Helen Purcell. 


For a splendid chapter on Spanish as a preparation for 
the study of Latin read pp. 225-239 of “Spanish in the 
High Schools” (Sanborn), by Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
Isn't it logical, after all, to proceed from the near to the 
remote, as we study modern English before tackling 


Middle or Old English? 


There is much food for thought in Professor Waxman’s 
“Teremiad on Modern Language Teaching,” published 
in the Modern Language Journal for December, 1917, 
and reprinted in the Journal of Education for February 
13, 1919. It paints a pessimistic picture, but in our pres- 
ent over-supply of enthusiasm and -isms_ in language 
teaching a little sane pessimism will do a lot of good. 


Modern Language Notes for April has articles by Pro- 
fessor Francis A. Wood on “Germanic Etymologies,” 
Benjamin M. Woodbridge on “Two Foster Brothers of 
D’Artagnan,” several papers on English topics, and the 
usual reviews, correspondence and invaluable bibliography 
(Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.) 


The Macmillan Spanish Series has followed up the 
publication of Crawford’s fine new grammar with the 
Hatheway and Berge-Soler “Easy Spanish Reader.” 


The Bulletin of High Points is the source of the fol- 
lowing salutes to the flag in French and Spanish. Why 
not try them in your classes? 

“Te promets ma fidélité 4 mon drapeau et a la répu- 
blique qu'il représente, une nation unie qui donne de la 
liberté et de la justice a tous.” 

“Prometo fidelidad a mi bandera y a la republica que 
defiende, una nacién poderosa e indivisible, con libertad 
y justicia para todos. América, mi alma es tuya.” 


Hispania for February has an interesting article by Dr. 
Alfred Coester giving his impressions of his recent ex- 
tended trip in South America, an article in Spanish by 
J. H. Brovedani on the Spanish universities, an iffuminat- 
ing discussion of the distinction tetween ser and estar 
(M. J. Andrade), a paper on “Grammar in the First 
Year of High School,” by William A. Barlow, and many 
official communications and reports. The usual reviews 
and notes complete an instructive number. Hispania is 
to appear six times this year. ,(1081 Park Place, Brook- 


lyn, N.Y.) 


The total enrollment in the various foreign languages 
in the New York City High Schools at the beginning of 
this year was: Spanish, 22,161; French, 19,065; Latin, 
13,686; German, 6,216; Italian, 63. 

Recent Heath publications include an interesting easy 
Spanish reader, “Primer Libro de Lectura,” by Miss Ger- 
trude M. Walsh of the North High School, Columbus, 
O., and “La France Héroique,” a splendid French reading 
text of excerpts from various sources dealing with the 
war, by F. H. Osgood of Milton Academy. 

The Modern Language Journal for March has articles 
on “The Relative Accomplishments of Beginners in Ger- 
man in High School and College,” the continuation of 
the “French Course of Study” begun in the February 
number, and the usual queries, notes, suggestions and 
references, etc. (Hunter College, New York City). 

Of the 168 teachers of German formerly employed in 
the New York City High Schools, only forty-five are 
still teaching German. Fifty-three have been temporarily 
assigned to Spanish, thirty-one to French and the rest to 
various other subjects. 

La Prensa, the Spanish newspaper of New York, is 
now a daily. Special rates are given to teachers of 
Spanish. 

Courses in Portuguese will soon be started in the 
Commercial High School, New York City. 


“Le Livre Contemporain” is the name of a new maga- 
zine published by the Schoenhof Book Company, 15 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., devoted to French literature. 
It will be sent free on request by the publishers. 

“School and Society” for April 5 contained a splendid 
article by Professor Warsaw of the University of Mis- 
souri on “Why Spanish?”, an answer to the complaints 
of disgruntled German teachers. 

In the New York Times, issues of April 20 and May 
{, are two interesting articles on “The Future of Ger- 
man” and “French and Spanish in the Schools,” by Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, the gifted director of modern lan- 
guage instruction in the schools of New York City. Mr. 
Wilkins is to teach this summer at the University of 
Southern California. 

The Macmillan Company has just brought out two 
French texts, new editions of those old favorites, Meri- 
mée’s “Colomba” and About’s “Roi des Montagnes.” 
The former is edited by Victor E. Francois, the latter 
by Frances B. Wilson of the West Roxbury High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Did you see the instructive article, “Concerning Trans- 
lation,” by Lawrence A. Wilkins, reprinted (from the 
Bulletin of High Points) in the Journal of Education 
for April 17? 

Martin’s “The French Verb” (American Book Com- 
pany) is the fullest, sanest, best book of its kind, wor- 
thy of standing alongside his excellent “At West Point” 
(Heath) and_= authoritative “French 
(Heath). 


D. €. Heath & Co. publish excellent little pamphlets 
of classroom expressions in French and Spanish 


Pronunciation” 


“E] Panorama” and “Le Monde Francais” are useful 
little magazines for Spanish and French classes,  re- 
spectively, containing articles, stories, pictures, etc. 
They are published by the Francis W. Parker School 
Press, Chicago, III 

Latin “verbum” means word. Verbs are the words of 
any jJanguage, along with pronouns 
nouns 


Anyone cay fearn 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EMPHASIZE THE ESSENTIALS. 
BY E. C. WITHAM 


Southington, Conn. 


Every conceivable social organization simultaneously be- 
came inspired with the idea that once the war was over 
it was time to strike for greater things. Societies, 
churches, schools, businesses and reformers of all kinds 
are out for winter or spring drives. All this activity prob- 
ably indicates a healthy society, but obviously the whole 
program is too massive. This ought to be a time for ad- 
vancement, but some of these renewed efforts are much 
more important than others. Some will have to wait. 

Education is the public’s most important business, but 
this is no time for a radical departure from the system 
that has proved itself so efficient during the war. The 
schools need better financial support, but there is no body 
of facts to warrant an educational upheaval in regard to 
theory and practice. 

During the war it seemed as though the training camps 
had put to shame all forms of higher education, but as 
soon as the war was over it became evident that this con- 
dition was more apparent than real. It is now an open 
question just how much real permanent good the rank and 
file got out of their training. It is evident that many of 
the young men when once back into civil life are just 
where they were before their enlistments. They do not 
stand any straighter or act much differently than formerly. 
Uncle Sam’s uniforms improve the looks of all who wear 
them, but uniforms do not-make men permanently dif- 
ferent 

Educators must carry on much as in the past, always 
struggling for better conditions and for more recogni- 
tion, but the millennium is not in sight. 


—o— 


“UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES.’ 
[Boston Herald.] 


Among the phrases struck out by our very successful 
phrase-making President is one which was hailed by 
pacifists with applause and by fire-eaters with reproba- 
tion. It was this: “A peace without victory.” The 
credit for that ideal — if it ever is an ideal! — must, 
however, be given to Paul Verlaine, who embodied it 
in a stanza of a poem belonging to his “Sagesse,” written 
while he was serving a two-years’ sentence in Mons for 
attempting to shoot his young companion, the Poet Ar- 
thur Rimbaud, during their famous vagabond-wander- 
ings in 1873, and while under the influence of a sudden 
conversion, undoubtedly sincere enough, he was engaged 
in winning for himself the reputation as one of the 
greatest religious mystics. The expression is found in 
the second of the two following stanzas in an untitled 
poem addressing a song, supposed to be sung by a voice 
once well known and perhaps dear, but now “veiled like 
a desolate widow, yet still proud, showing to the aston- 
ished heart truth concealed like a star in the long folds 
of her veil, palpitating in the autumn breezes” :— 

Elle dit, la voix reconnue, 
Que la bonteé c'est notre vie. 
Que de la haine et de l’envie 
Rien ne reste, la mort venue. 


Elle parle aussi de la gloire 
D’etre simple sans plus attendre, 
Et de noces d’or et du tendre 
3onheur d’une paix sans victoire. 
Lovers of what Dr. Samuel Johnson ponderously called 
“undesigned coincidences” may very likely find a parallel 
to this phrase in Latin or Greek literature, for there is 


nothing truer than that there is nothing new under the 

sun; but so far “the absinthean king of poets” must be- 

given the credit for originating the now famous phrase. 
Nathan Haskell Dole. 


—_—o— 


WISCONSIN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


[Address of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent of 
Kenosha, at a hearing on Nermal Schools, given by Gov- 
ernor E. L. Philipp.] 


In the past five years 217 instructors out of a total. 
teaching force of 370 have left the normal schools of 
Wisconsin, either accepting better positions or retiring 
from the profession. 

If there is any class of schools over another that needs. 
to keep its superior teachers in its work it is the normal 
schools. I know a large number of excellent men and. 
women who, imbued with an unusual spirit for social 
service, have stood by their normal school positions un- 
complainingly, accepting the scarcely living wage that 
has been paid. And I know many other excellent men. 
and women who have left for other positions or other 
work because they could not afford to spend their ener- 
gies for the salary offered. 

What right has a governing body to continue such in- 
justice in a state of the wealth of Wisconsin? What 
right have. such authorities to suffer the loss of good 
teachers when a reasonable increase in salary would re- 
tain them? It is frequently remarked, public officials con- 
sider the limitation of expenditures their chief duty to- 
ward the state in the matter of teachers’ wages. This is- 
bad economy and the people are awakening to the fact. 

The taxpaying public wants these schools to be efficient: 
to the end for which they are maintained, and is willing: 
to pay the price. 


—— ( ——- 


REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 


[From Boston News Bureau.] 


President Alberson of Colorado School of Mines points: 


out that “In the days of George Washington this coun- 
try was a mere national infant, sickly, colicky and uncer- 
tain of its life. But now the United States has grown 
to national manhood, and it must accept responsibility 
of such manhood. We have become a world-power and 
must, of necessity, make our influence felt. The United 
States has only 6% of the population of the world and! 
only 7% of the land and yet we produce :— 

60% of world’s supply of copper 

40% of world’s supply of lead 

50% of world’s supply of zinc 

60% of world’s supply of aluminum 

66% of world’s supply of oil 
% of world’s supply of corn 
60% of world’s supply of cotton 
40% of world’s supply of silver 
52% of world’s supply of coal 
40% of world’s supply of iron and _ steel 
20% of world’s supply of gold 
85% of world’s supply of automobiles 
25% of world’s supply of wheat 


me 
io 


and refine 80% of the copper and operate 40% of the 
world’s railroads. 

“Before the war we were a debtor nation; that is, we 
owed other nations five billion dollars. Now in 1919 we 
have not only paid this debt, but foreign nations owe us 
ten billion dollars. We now hold the largest gold re~ 
serves of any nation in the world.” 
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Boston, Mass., April 16, 1919. 
The Journal of Education, 

6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

To express my “surprise” at the article on Roosevelt 
taken from the School Bulletin is to state it very mildly. 

The grouping together of the faults of any man in 
one article may be interesting matter, but that the Jour- 
nal of Education should have published this as its leading 
article, even if the man had no other virtues than were 
ascribed to him by his spolitical opponent, the present 
President of the United States, is still incomprehensible 
to me. 

To me, it is the black spot in the sunshine which has 
shone in the editorial matter of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, a talk upon a dead man whom more people tn the 
United States loved, probably, than any other man, that 
can only be overlooked by them because of the general 
fairness of the journal which publishes the paper. 

I am, sincerely yours, 
E, J. Edmands 
scans. eal 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

In reading over the Journal of May 15 I noticed an 
editorial entitled “Famous Boston Questions,” with a 
reference to myself as having published some years ago 
the Springfield Tests or a Study of the Three R’s. 

The tests in spelling, arithmetic and geography which 
I published under the title of the Springfield Tests, were 
made up from examination papers discovered in the 
high sehool of this gjty and have no connection what- 
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ever with the Boston questions to which you refer in 
your editorial. 

As there seems to be renewed interest in this matter, I 
am sending you a copy of the Springfield Tests, which 
you may not happen to have at hand. 


Miles C. Holden. 
——9—— 


101 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York City, N. Y. 
May 3, 1919. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir :— 

Your editorial on “Mischievous Propaganda” greatly 
surprised me. 

I supposed that that propaganda was dead long ago. 
When I was treasurer of the N. E. A. in 1911, I was 
warned that if I would make a study of the books I would 
find very queer conditions. 

I made the most thorough investigation of the books, 
obtaining the assistance of an expert accountant, and it 
gave me great pleasure at the close of my term of office, 
in my report to the association, to pay my tribute of 
respect to the secretary for his courteous co-operation and 
entire honesty. 

I supposed that this bogy of the money stolen from the 
N. E. A. had long ago been killed. 

I feel sure that there is absolutely no foundation for any 
such rumor. 

Yours truly, 


Katherine D. Blake 





A HUMAN FOLLOW-UP 


BY MAUDE MCCAIN 


New York 


It would seem that few schools realize the 
value of a good follow-up system of the stu- 


dents who have left school either by gradua- 
tion or for other reasons. When one con- 
siders the time spent (one almost writes 


wasted) in examinations to determine the 
marks the student is to receive and then com- 
pares this with the time not spent in finding 
out how the product measures up to the de- 
mands of life one is somewhat appalied. 

Of course many schools have a_ follow-up. 
There are various devices used by various 
schools to check up its graduates. From per- 
sonal observation I would say that. most of 
the follow-up work is purely — statistical in 
character. When the returns are in (and 
usually only about fifty per cent. of the in- 
quiries are answered) we may be able to re- 
port that so many are working for $10, so 
many for $11, etc. A form may also be sent 
to the employers. Employers being 
ously busy and for the most part not analyti- 
cal may or may not (probably the latter) fill 
out and check up and analyze the failure or 
success as represented by the 
our graduate. 

A follow-up to be of real service must be 
first of all human. Statistics have their place 
in follow-up work and can be used _ effectively; 
but they are not of prime importance. We are 
interested in the number employed only as 
unemployment is explained; we want to know 


ndtori< 


employee and 


ro 


f our graduates in connection with 
the length of employment, opportunity for ad- 
vancement, hours of work, and 
elements. Time in various positions must 
be analyzed. Changing position may mean 
excellent work and excellent opportunities for 
advancement to the 
mean lack 
experience, and 
mention. 

To be really effective -a follow-up must be 
under the personal direction of an educator (I 
use the work educator advisedly). It is too 
often felt that employment and follow-up work 
can be done by any 


the salary 


‘ther personal 


deserving; it may also 
of proper training, lack 


other lacks too numerous to 


of business 


intelligent person (and 
have little 
gence but are able to answer the 
and direct the student to a 

one would think of taking a law 
though the 
greatest in the world. 
every problem of our 


sometimes by those who intelli- 
telephone 
position). No 
problem 10 
a surgeon even surgeon was the 
make 


schools a problem for 


Then why not 


the man or woman technically trained along 


pedagogical lines? 

made without 
Where are 

we as educators to get this criticism, and what 


dS 


No progress has ever been 


plenty of good healthy criticism. 


are we to do with it when we get it? In the 
last analysis we are educating for a job; and 
this word job covers every if 
Then we must 
her job 


activity in lite. 
observe our product on his or 
whenever possible. 
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For years criticisms have been made of the 
product of the public school; but “becatise 
these criticisms were made by people who did 
not understand the problems of teaching they 
have done little good; in too many cases they 
have done positive harm. Criticism to be of value 


must be in terms of pedagogy. More “ teal 
good can be done by a trained * teacher-in- 


vestigator than by any committee of business 


men ever formed. 
No investigation worthy of the name can 


be made by sitting at a comfortable desk and 
sending Out inquiries or calling up the _ busi- 
ness man on the telephone. Good hard, tiring 
work is the only thing that will bring results. 
Calling, calling, and a little more calling. 
Tactful but searching inquiry of the employer 
of labor of whatever kind as to the faults of 
our product must be made. The success of 
the investigation will be in proportion to the 
adverse criticism which is 

Are use of our alumnae? 
Have we trained them in such a way that they 
are able to analyze and evaluate their school 
work when they take their place in the busi- 


received. 
we making full 


ness world? From them we should get our 
most valuable suggestions. What training 


have we omitted that might have been useful 
to them? What give that was useless? 
The graduate will give valuable criticism in a 
fine spirit if 
ing is really 


did we 


our desire to improve our train- 


genuine. Use their affection anil 





loyalty to us and to the school. Let them see 
how they can help and there is little doubt 
about their response. Keep in touch with our 
graduates, it will pay. 

Now comes the most interesting and 
important part of the work. What are we go- 
ing to do with this criticism? In a large school 
system the heads of the various departments 
receive the criticisms which have to do with 
their particular line of work. It depends on 
the kind of man or woman at the head of these 
departments what use will be made of any 
criticism brought in. It is not in human nature 
to really like adverse criticism. If the one 
receiving it—teacher, head of department, or 
principal—is big enough to rize above _ this 
personal feeling, the criticism will be invalu- 


able. When criticism is brought in one of the 
first reactions seems to be to justify the de- 
partment, usually by showing that such __ in- 


struction was given—as witness the syllabus. 


Giving the matter further consideration it is 
usually decided that this after all does not 
justify, and the matter is taken up at de- 
partment and general meetings. Special em- 


phasis is given this phase of the work to the 


end that this particular criticism will not be 
made of future graduates. 

Some department heads unfortunately — will 
not be able to see the criticism in anything 
but a personal light, and the valuable time 
that should be devoted to eliminating weak 
spots will be devoted to attempts to eliminate 
the critic. In such cases the same criticism 
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will be given time and time again, with no 
attempt made to meet the demands of the out- 
side world. Of 


course such a person is not 
an educator and because we have such in our 
system is no reason for discouragement. 
Time rights such an attitude of mind by 
eliminating the person from a position of any 
authority. All work of this nature is bound 
to encounter the small mind, the narrow and 
self-satisfied soul; but that is all the more 


reason why we must let the broad light of af- 
ter school life in on our school life. 

All of us are apt to forget at times that we 
are educating the youth of our schools to go 
out prepared to do what he may be called 
upon to do in the best possible way. That 
we may check up on our methods, improve 
even though we do not make perfect, we must 
study our product not in the examination halls 
but right on the job. Whatever time, money, 
and intelligence are spent on_ the 
follow-up” will be more than repaid 
by a live, up-to-date, progressive school system. 


energy 
“human 


—_—--- 2-O> 
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CHEERING SOMEONE ON ’ 


Don’t you mind about the triumphs, 
Don’t you worry after fame; 
Don’t you grieve about succeeding, 
Let the future guard your name. 
All the best in life’s the simplest, 
Love will last when wealth is gone; 
Just be glad that you are living, 
And keep cheering some one on. 


Let your neighbors have the blossoms, 
Let your comrades wear the crown, 
Never mind the little setbacks 
Nor the blows that knock you down. 
You'll be there when they’re forgotten, 
You'll be glad with youth and dawn, 
If you just forget your troubles, 
And keep cheering some one on. 


There’s a lot of sorrow round you, 
Lots of lonesomeness and tears; 
Lots of heartaches and of worry 
Through the shadows of the years. 
And the world needs more than triumphs; 
More than all the swords we've drawn, 
It is hungering for the fellow 
Who keeps cheering others on. 
—Baltimore Sun. 





———_— — —--© @-0@-e- 


IN RE CONSOLATIONIS 


Grieve not that the song of songs is o’er, 
That the singer’s voice is heard no more, 
That silence has hushed the throbbing strains, 
Songs may die, but song remains! 


Grieve not for roses of yesteryear, 

Now withered to dust that were so dear. 
Their ashes shall 
Roses fade—the 


live in summer rains. 


rose remains! 


Grieve not for the faces lost awhile 

From earthly view, for the gentle smile 
And the tender glance that healed thy pains. 
Loves may go, but love remains! 


Herald. 


—Boston 
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BOOK TABLE 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION. By Robert R. Rusk. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 346 pp. 
Price, $2.50. : 
“Experimental Education” has made a place for itself 

and apparently it will remain as a feature of education. 

We have seen so many experiments that died with the 

completion of the experiment that we have ceased to be 

Over-sanguine,- but .some experiments have lived to be 


demonstrations, so that we are always hopeful. The 
real value of this book is much more than the 
number of pages would suggest because each 


page has fifty per-cent. more-material than is on a page 
of most professional - books. 

Dr. Rusk really makes no claim for 
Education” further than to report upon 
which others have made, and even here he is content, 
often, to report the reports of others upon the experi- 
ments of others. 

Even though the experiments should be as transient as 
was child study one must know about them as they pass, 
and there is no equally good place to learn about them as 
in “Experimental Education.” 


“Experimental 
experiments 





WAR STORIES. Edited by Roy J. Holmes and A. 
Starbuck. New York: Thomas Y. Crow ell Company. 
Small 12mo, uniform with “War Verse. 337) opp 


Price, $1.25. Postage extra. 

This volume represents a careful culling of the best 
short stories called forth by the Great War. The editors, 
from two Western colleges, explain in the Preface that 
their purpose has been to replace the usual book of short 
stories now available for classroom work, with fresh and 
virile examples of the present. Here are to be found 
typical stories from a strong group of American writers, 
such as Booth Tarkington, Alden Brooks, Dana Burnet, 
James F. Dwyer, Edna Ferber, Gouverneur Morris, Wil- 
liam Hamilton Osborne and others — each sketch striking 
some dominant note of the great conflict — the glory and 
the hardship of the trenches — the privations of camp 
or march — the humor of the training camp — the pang 
of leave-taking — the joy of reunion — tragedies and 
comedies big and little summed up in the one word, War. 

No one artist, poet, or prose writer can adequately 
cover such a theme. It is only through composite pictures 
such as this that we become acquainted with something 
of the reality. 


—_—_ 


THE BLIND. THEIR CONDITION AND 
WORK BEING DONE FOR THEM IN THE 
UNITED SATES. By Harrv Best, Ph.D., author of 
“The Deaf.” New York: The Macmillan Company 
Cloth. 763 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This country is now so large and educators are so 
numerous that any book on any subject finds ample sale 
provided it masters a subject so completely that it meets 
the need of those interested in that subject. This is 
demonstrated in the case of Dr. Harry Best, who has 
written a large and costly book on “The Deaf” and on 
“The Blind.” A library without these two books could 
be accused of culpable inadequacy. and a would-be edu- 


THE 


cator or physician who is unfamiliar with them should 
be indictable for professional negligence. No one has 
met these needs as has Dr. Best, and no one is likely 


to try to rival his treatment. There will be other books 
less complete trying to cater to the cheap wing of these 
professions, but he has left nothing for a real rival to 
do in regard to the condition of the blind, their treat- 
ment and their care. 


A Book of “Saving Graces” for 
Prepared by the Editorial Board of 


SAVE AND HAVE. 


American Homes. 


the University Society. New York: The University 
Press. Cloth. 140 pp. 
“Save and Have” is one of the best presentations of 


thrift that we have seen. The viewpoint is that thriit 
is not a hardship, but a game. full of good sport and well 
worth plaving. The emphasis of the book is upon the 
fact that if you will play the game faithfully and well 
you ts not only save more and have more of material 
goods, but you will gain much peace of mind and many 
nobler loves and nobler cares. 

“Save and Have” is brimful of sensible 
presents evervthing in an attractive stvle, is 
tating, but always inspiring. It applies to 
business, to amusements and investments. 


suggestions, 
never irri- 
home and 


THE LITERARY WORLD SEVENTH READER. By 
John Calvin Metcalf, University of Virginia, Sarah 
Withers, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
and Hetty S. Browne, extension worker, Winthrop 
College. Richmond, Atlanta, and Dallas: B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 447 pp. 
The earlier .books in this series have literally had a 

phenomenal reception. They have met a desire, if not a 

need, that had not been met in the same way by other 

series. The Seventh Reader goes higher than the usual 

highest reader since the series have often stopped with a 

fifth, or at most with a sixth reader. This book aims to 

provide much material. The page has 275 words and 
there are 430 pages of reading matter. It is not a boy’s 
reader nor a girl’s reader, but is for a reader who likes 
to feel that he is equal to anything an adult can do, but 
needs to be given such adult selections as students will 
relish. No 


adult ever outgrows appreciation of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” “The Great Stone Face,” “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,’ “The Friendship of Nautaquas,” 


“Henry Esmond’s Boyhood,” or any other of the thirty- 
six masterpieces to which junior high school or upper 
elementary school students are so introduced that they 
relish them as much as do their elders. 


EIGHTH GRADE POEMS. By Ulysses F. Axtell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 

Professor Axtell of the Cortland, N. Y., State Normal 


School has succeeded to an unusual extent in inspiring 
and helping children in the eighth grade to appreciate the 
humor, pathos, mystery, sublimity and rhythm in litera- 
ture and in these one hundred and sixty pages he makes 
it easy for other teachers to know how to achieve what 
he has achieved. The real purpose of the book is to aid 
in the teaching of literature. Professor Axtell is espe- 
cially happy in his study of the psychology of the evolu- 
tion of a masterpiece. Take this paragraph as a sample 


of the book: “In Shelley’s ‘To a Skylark’ there is some 
exceptionally fine rhetoric; but there is a thought and an 
impulse that may revolutionize the lives of many pupils. 


There is a great yearning for the joy of life. There is 
the thought that this joy comes only as a result of free- 
dom from fear and hate and pride. But for human 
beings such freedom comes from a spiritual mastery of 
these impulses. We should wish to have children grasp 
this secret of happiness and to feel the lark’s joy of free- 
dom. This is a great achievement. Its value cannot be 
measured in dollars. Therefore we must take advantage 
of the high tide of interest of the pupils to teach these 


elements. We cannot afford to hazard a result of such 
great value by digressing to a study of rhetoric.” 
We regard Professor Axtell’s vista as leading to a 


noble vision in the teaching of literature to children. It 
is a revelation of the possibilities of teaching literature. 
It puts life into the statue. It puts a glow of life on the 
marble. To change the figure, it reveals the prismatic 
colors in the crystal 

The title gives no hint of the wonderful pedagogy, 
patriotism and Christianity of literature. It really tells 
how to teach eighth grade poems so as to beautify and 
ennoble a child’s life 


THE COLLEGE GATEWAY. By Charles F. 
president Western Reserve University. 
Press. Cloth. Price, $1.55, ge paid 
President Thwing has made a large contribution to in- 

formation and inspiration for men and women in college 
and to young people who are deciding whether or not to 
go to college. This, his latest contribution, is one of the 
most wholesome and attractive views of life in college and 
college influence in after life that has been written. 


Thwing, 
3Joston: Pilgrim 








Oculists and Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Ey?s mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY®@ 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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Measures of Musical Talent 
By Prof. C. E. Seashore 


The ‘‘Measures of Musical Talent,” prepared by 
Professor C. E. Seashore, Head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Psychology, and Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of lowa, are now available in the 
form of Phonograph Records. 


Are you interested in the discovery and encouragement of Musical 
Talent? Do you believe special advantage in music should be given to 
those who have superior talent? Do you believe that the organization 
of music in the schools should be based upon scientific information 
about talent? Do you believe in serving the community by follow-up 
work in the interests of the musically talented? If so, the Seashore 
*“ Measures of Musical Talent” records will be a most welcome aid to you. 


The numbers and names are as follows: 


A 7536 { Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Pitch, No. 1A. 
12 in. | Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Pitch, No. 1B. 


A 7537 { Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Intensity, No. 2A. 
12 in. | Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Intensity, No. 2B. 


A 7538 { Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Time. . 3A. 
12 in. | Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Time. No. 3B. 


A 7539 { Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Consonance, No. 4A. 
12 in. | Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Consonance, No. 4B. 


A 7540 { Measures of Musical Talent. Tonal Memory, No. 5A. 
12 in, | Measures of Musical Talent. Tonal Memory, No. 5B. 


Every school that hasthe musical interests of the pupils and the com- 
munity at heart should have a set of these test records. They are as 
essential to the work in music as are the tests in Reading, Spelling and 
Arithmetic. 


The complete outfit of Measures of Musicial Talent consists of five 
12-inch double-disc records and a Manual of Instructions and Inter- 
pretations. The price complete, $7.50, at any Columbia dealer. 


A complimentary copy of the Manual of Instructions and Inter- 
pretations will be sent upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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Special Price to Schools $80 


Columbia’ School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
cer, winding crank and turn 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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Clip this coupon and mail today 


MID 


FUTiaceenanaccnncacccnecceggaaceegcacaucucuauaucens 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York 

Please send the following Literature: 
Check subject desired) 

Musical Measurement Manual © 
Grafonola in the Class Room O 
Musical Appreciation Record Lists O 
**Music Moods"’ Bulletin O 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
| SPRINGFIELD, 


PURCHASE HALF AS MANY BOOKS 


By Doubling the Lives of those Now in Use 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WHY PREACH THRIFT 
AND PRACTICE WASTE? 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 














EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school sidminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Field 


JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


JULY. 


4: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
guerite Franklin, 110 Bay Staie 
Road, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver, Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E,.Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


Grand 


—> 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. Following is a tabu- 


lation showing the recent salaries of 
school officials, principals and teach- 
ers and the salaries they will receive, 
effective since May 1 :— 
Salaries of Principals. 

Superintendent, old salary, $4,000 a 
year; new salary, $4,500. 

Assistant superintendent, old salary, 
$3,000 a year; new salary, $3,300. 

High. school. principals, old salaries, 
$2,400 a year; new salaries, $2,640. 

Male department heads in high 
schools, old salary, $1,800; new salary, 
$2,000. 

Women department heads, new 
salary, $1,680, a slight increase over 
old salary. 





Men associate teachers in high 
schools, old salary, $1,350 to $1,725 
per year; new salaries, $1,350 to 
$1,920 per year. 

Grammar grade teachers will be 
paid a minimum salary of $60 a month 
and a maximum salary of $100 per 
month under the new salary sched- 
ule, as compared to salaries of $55 a 
month, minimum, and $75 a month, 
maximum, under the old_ schedule. 
They will be placed in two groups, 
and their pay will be fixed on the fol- 
lowing basis :— 

Group One—First year, $60 a 
month; second year, $65 a month; 
third year, $70 a month; fourth year, 
$75 a month; fifth year, $90 a month. 

Group Two—First year, $8 a 
month; second year, $90 a month; 
third year, $95 a month; fourth year, 
$100 a month. The teachers with the 
higher qualifications will be placed in 
the second group. . 

Principals of grammar schools will 
continue to be paid in proportion to 
the number of classrooms under. their 
jurisdiction, while years of service 
and other qualifications will likewise 
be considered. The new salaries for 
principals will range from a minimum 
of $1,200 a year to $1,850 a year, as 
compared to the old salaries, ranging 
from $960 to $1,620. Following is 
the basis on which salaries of prin- 
cipals will be determined :— 

Four of the five grades, first year. 
$1,200; second year, $1,300; third 
year, $1,400. 

Six grades, $1,400 first year; $1,- 
500 second year, and $1,600 third year. 

Seven grades, $1,425 first year; 
$1,525 second year; $1,625 third year. 

Eight grades, $1,450 first year; 
$1,550 second year; $1,650 third year. 

Nine grades, $1,475 first year; $1,- 
575 second year; $1,675 third year. 

Ten grades, $1,500 first year; $1,600 
second year; $1,700 third year. 

Fleven grades, $1,525 first year; 
$1,625 second year; $1,725 third year. 

Twelve grades, $1,550. first year; 
$1,650 second year; $1,750 third year. 

Thirteen grades, $1,575 first year: 
$1.675 second year; $1,775 third year. 

Fourteen grades, $1,600 first year; 
$1,700 second year; $1,800 third year. 

Fifteen grades, $1,625 first year; 
$1.725 second year; $1,825 third year. 

Sixteen grades, $1,650 first year; 
$1,750 second year; $1,850 third year. 

Assistant principals who receive 


$240 to. $960 a year under the old sal- 
ary schedule will receive from $1,200 
to $1,300 under the new. 

Normal School Salary Schedule. 

Principal: Same as high school 
principal. 

Assistant principal: Same as assis- 
tant principal of high school. 

Normal teachers: Same as high 
school teachers 

Critic Teacher: Same as assistant 
principal of grammar schools 

Special teacher, deaf class: 
mum salary of grade teacher 

Night School. 
Principal: $5 per night. 
Teachers: $4 per night. 


Maxi- 


IDAHO. 


GOODING. June ii has been 
named as commencement day for 
Gooding College and the summer 
school will begin the following Mon- 
day. Among those who will take 
part on the program are: Rev. Wilsie 
Martin of Boise, Rev. F. L. Wemett 
of Idaho Falls and W. J. Luscombe 
of Ontario, Oregon, the entire calen- 
dar of events including: Auto picnic 
to Wendell, Buhl, Filer, Twin Falls, 
Jerome and Shoshone, May 23; bac- 
calaureate and annual college ser- 
mons, June &; recital, department of 
public speaking, June 9; recital, de- 
partment of music, June 10; public 
reception and commencement exer- 
cises, June 11; opening of summer 
school, June 16; closing of summer 
school with state and county examina- 
tions, July 26; opening of fall term, 
September 9. 


ILLINOIS. 

AURORA. Teachers in East Side 
public schools were voted a uniform 
increase of $200 a year in salary at 
the regular meeting of the board of 
education. Every teacher, from the 
first grade to the oldest teacher in the 
high school, was given the same in- 
crease, $200 a year, to take effect at 
the opening of the fall term next Sep- 
tember. 

In addition to increasing the sal- 
aries of the teachers the board raised 
the salary of Superintendent of 
Schools C. M. Bardwell from $3,800 
to $4,200 and that of Professor Karl 
D. Waldo, principal of the high 
school, from $3,200 to $3,500. 
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$40 a month. 


Horace Mann. 


especially for schools. 





SUP. DENTS—TEACHERS—ALL EDUCATORS 


Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or from 
Milwatkee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester 
Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF 
AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. 

The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that it has 
attracted nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had salary increases of from $10 to 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
“The Rotation Plan is the biggest ‘idea in education since, the time of 
It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system.” 


We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Picture films, 
covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to any one. 

You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your own charts. 

You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 

We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds. Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., prepared 


You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, 
Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. 
We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. 


P. G. Holden, Director 


CHICAGO 


We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Agricultural Extension Department 








The directors voted the increase 
without any discussion, the vote to 
adopt the recommendation of the 
committee on teachers and _ salaries 
being unanimous. 

MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Nothing could 


promise more to higher education in 
this state than the acceptance of the 
presidency of Bates College by Gov- 
ernor Carl E. Milliken, even if he 
cannot enter upon his duties till 1921. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MONSON. Principal A. M. Black- 
burn of Monson Academy has re- 
signed his position to accept the prin- 
cipalship of Friends Academy, Long 
Island. He has been at the head of 
Monson Academy two years. 


NORTHAMPTON. The 


teachers 


in Northampton have petitioned for 
an increase of $200 each for next 
year. 

SPRINGFIELD. Teachers in 
Springfield have asked for an in- 


crease of $300 each over the increase 
already granted for another year, the 
same to become operative May 5. 
TAUNTON. Henry W. Harrub, 
for the past fourteen years superin- 
tendent of schools in Taunton, has 
tendered his resignation to the school 
committee. Mr. Harrub feels _ that 
his health will not permit him to con- 


superintendent of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools, has accepted the superin- 
tendency of the Detroit schools at a 
salary of $12,000 a year. The position 
was offered him by the local board of 
education a few days ago. 

As a memorial to Detroit men who 
died in the war, a new grade building 
here will be named Victory Memorial 
School. 

IONIA. 


Miss Gertrude B. Brock, 


a teacher in the Saginaw High School, - 


has accepted an offer from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to act as assis- 


tant to the professor of political 
science. 

MONTANA. 
Twelve prominent cities in the 


state increased salaries last year and 
six of them have further increased in 
1919. The average for elementary 
teachers is a minimum of $980 and a 
maximum of $1,260. The average of 
salaries of the superintendents of the 
twelve cities is $3,640. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca: 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high schook 
J. AveRITMeN, PrincfHal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principe! 











Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by the State Department 

of Registration and Education. 

3-year course ...... Practical Ex- 
perience Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, having 
two years High School education or 
its equivalent. Separate home for 
nurses. For catalog and application 
blanks, address Superintendent of 
Nurses. Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, 
2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 








The Trowbridge 


A home school for nervous and backward children. 


Training School 


Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


tinue in the work. 


c The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aime 
MICHIGAN. to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
BAY CITY. Adam Kolb, retired asacreative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sunimer 


business man, has deeded a tract of 

twenty acres to the board of educa- 

tion to be used as an athletic field. 
DETROIT. 


sessions, Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


Randall J. HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Condon, 











Ss * TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. * # 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Il!,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 
Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


.Badward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PETERBORO. P. H. Kimball, 
principal of the high school in Peter- 
boro, has resigned to acest the prin- 
cipalship of the Lebanon, N. H., High 
School. 

NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. A Teachers 
Union affiliating with the American 
Federation of Labor has been  or- 
ganized. 

NEWARK. A Teachers’ Union 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been organized. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Dr. Henry Pitt War- 
ren, principal of the Albany Academy 
for many years, who died in this city 
on May 26, was a native of W indham, 
Me., a graduate of Yale, 1873, and 
had been principal of ‘the Dover, 
N. H., High School and of the State 
Normal School at Plymouth, N. H., 
before coming to Albany. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. Albert H. Hill suc- 
ceeds Superintendent J. A. C. 
Chandler, who has become president 
of William and Mary College. 








The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


"The Palmer Method Organization 
marks the difference between uni- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and indifferent, tem- 
porary results. 

Investigate a school system where the 
‘Palmer Method Plan has really been 
followed. You will want the same 
-results in YOUR schools... A postal 
ecard of inquiry to our pearest office 
is the first step in the right direction. 
Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. 
Samples free, 


- Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 210, Dover, Ohio 





* WASHINGTON 

TACOMA. The school board has 
unanimously voted to increase the 
pay of the lower paid teachers $20 a 
month and of higher paid teacher $15 
a month, providing the voters favor 
the proposed 4-mill increase in the 
school tax levy. 

WALLA WALLA. This city has 
elaborate preparation for pupils’ 
poultry clubs, rabbit clubs, popcorn 
clubs, garden clubs, calf clubs, can- 
ning clubs and sewing clubs. The 
garden. prizes total $111; the poultry 
club prizes total the canning 
club prizes, $27 the other prizes 
total $110. 


WISCONSIN. 

NOSHA. Miss Schreiner of 
the La Crosse State Normal School 
has an unusual demonstration, an 
out-of-door school in a large grove, 
with the care, in the woods, for half 
a day of several hundred boys and 
girls who are on half-time because 
of the crowded conditions of the 
schools. 


WYOMING. 
A. A. Slade of Cody has been se- 
lected as state commissioner of edu- 
cation, succeeding Hon. J. O. Creager. 
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Latest Offerings in Music 


Among the Victrola records for 
June is “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,’ rendered by Alma _ Gluck. 
People generally love these old planta- 
tion songs, and-they will be greatly 
interested in Gluck’s interpretation. She 
also gives a voice-picture of a com- 
panion scene, “The Little Old Log 
Cabin in the Lane.” The Orpheus 
quartet of male yoices accompanies 
Gluck with telling effect. 

Gospel’ hymns -have been called the 
folk-songs of sacred music. They 
serve to keep before us the essential 
simplicity of the Christian religion in 
a way that the more elaborate songs 
of praise or penitence fail to do. It 
is one of these favorite old hymns 
that Louise Homer sings anew on a 
Victrola record, “I Love to Tell the 
Story.” The present arrangement is 
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particularly rich in harmony. The 
first verse is sung as a solo by Homer, 
and a chorus of men’s voices joins in 
the refrain and continues through the 
second verse. 

If there are times when you like to 
revel in the thoughts of happy days 
gone by, you will be glad to listen to 
Fritz Kreisler play “Dream of Youth.” 
The melodies he plays are waltz tunes, 
mostly — such tunes as you heard in 
your youth and may still hear, for 
they are tunes that never die. Kreis- 
ler’s playing is a miracle of tender- 
ness. There is a lavish use of double. 
stopping. Indeed, Kreisler some- 
times gets the effect of two’ violins, 
for the second part follows an inde- 
pendent melody line of its own in 
beautiful harmony with the principal 
tune 
_ The ever popular learage 26d Phe 
in a vocal arrangement, “Hush-a-bye, 
Ma Baby,” is present ed on a new V 1C+ 
tor record by Vivian Holt and Lillian 
Rosedale, who m: ude such a hit in 
“Hello, Al exander This, by the 
way, is their Victor debut. On the 
reverse of the record they sing “When 
the Shadows Softly Come and Go.” 
While both these songs are of the 
popular arder, they are unusually mu- 
sical in effect. nee voices are excep- 
tionally ; good, both individually and in 
their blending ; 

The newest Victor artist of the 
pianoforte, Alfred Cortot, plays again 
this month. This time he has chosen 


to interpret Liszt in the “Caprice 
) .” Tan 1 

Poetic. Technically, this rendition 
is a marvel Those who love piano 


music as such piano music that is 
neither imitating the orchestra nor the 
singer will find this interpretation 
a great and growing delight. Cortot 
is among the foremost liying pianists. 
He came to America the past season 
as the piano soloist of the Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra. He was on the 
staff of General Galieni during the 
War, Organizing concerts in aid of the 
wounded, and is a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor — one of the great- 
est distinctions in the gift of the 
French government 

Lambert Murphy sings on two sides 
ot a new Victor Record this month. 
“Life and Love” is from Victor Her- 
bert’s delightful opera, “The Velvet 
Lady.” The other song, “Waiting,” 
is a dainty ragtime number from the 
popular musical comedy “Listen, Les- 
ter.” The refrain is played as a bell 
and violin duet — a unique and 
charming effect 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 633. 








spirators. It is likely that Congress 
will take early action for the ex- 
tension of the espionage act and for 
the restriction of immigration. 


THE “BIG FIVE” AGAINST THE 
REDS. 


The “Big Five” of the allied and 
associated powers have at last de- 
cided to ast to sustain the all-Russian 
government, of which Admiral Kol- 
chak. is ‘the head, against the blood- 
thirsty Lenine-Trotsky regime. There 
has been a good deal of backing and 
filling and much valuable time was 
lost while President Wilson tried out 
his futile attempt to get the Bolshevik 
leaders into a conference at Prinkipo. 
But now the Council of Four and 
Japan have offered Admiral Kolchak 
money and supplies to sustain the all- 
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Russian government, provided that he 
promises to hold elections for a con- 
stituent assembly, as soon as he 
reaches Moscow, or, if ¢ nditions are 
too disturbed to hold an election, to 
reconvoke the former constituent as- 
sembly. He is also to recognize the 
independence of Poland and Finland 
A WISE DELAY. 

According to the chairmen of the 
House committees on naval and mili- 
tary affairs, there will be no attempt 
to incorporate legislation _in the ap 
propriation bills which failed of pas- 
sage in the closing days of the last 
Congress. Both of the departments 
will be seriously embarrassed if these 
appropriations for the next fiscal 
vear are not enacted before July 1. 
There will be no attempt to carry 
out a construction program tor the 
navy. Neither will there be anything 
as to the future size of the army, or 
as to universal military training in 
the army bill. These are questions 
which can wait and about which there 
jis room for wide . differences oi 
opinion. But there can be no differ- 
ing views as to the necessity of pro- 
viding the army and navy with sulti- 
cient funds to meet the regular needs. 
THE QUESTION OF DAYLIGHT 

SAVING. 

The “daylight saving” experiment, 
which had a full trial last year and 
thus far this year, is under attack in 
Congress, and a measure for its re- 
peal has been reported out from the 
House Committee. If enacted, the 
repeal was to take effect on the third 
Sunday following its approval by the 
President. It was introduced as a 
rider on the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion bill, with the intention of pre- 
venting separate consideration. Most 
forms of industry had accustomed 
themselves to the longer day and the 
average city and suburban dweller at 
least has found the lingering daylight 
of these summer days delightful. But 
the farmers of the country, as a 
whole, have not taken to it kindly. 
Theirs is a day with which the clock 
has little to do, but in which the dew 
and other natural conditions count 
for much. But so strong an opposi- 
tion to the repeal has developed in 
the cities, and especially among the 
labor organizations, that the repeal 
bill will by no means have the easy 
course which was anticipated. The 
House Committee on Rules _ has al- 
ready decided that the bill must be 
considered as a separate measure and 
not as a rider. 

THE CANADIAN STRIKES. 

The wide-spread sympathetic strikes 
in western Canada are regarded by 
the Dominion Minister of Labor as a 
concerted movemen to establish 
soviet rule in Canada. They began 
in Winnipeg, where the situation has 
become so serious that citizen soldiers 
have been called out to man machine 
guns to subdue the mobs, and they 
have spread to Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon and other cities. A com- 
plete telegraphic and  mail.. tie-up 
through all western Canada is threat- 
ened. The strikes are aimed primarily 
at all public utilities and great dis- 
tress has been occasioned by the stop- 
page of trains and the accumulation 
of undelivered mails. A pretext for 
the strikes is a movement to secure 
the principle of collective bargaining, 
but the Minister of Labor states that 





this pretext is not genuine, as the 
principle is fully recognized by em- 
plovers of labor throughout the 


Dominion. 
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ANOTHER APPOINTMENT in three days occurs through the recommendation of a 

Sylacuse graduate with two years’ experience for a 
modern language position in eastern New York. She writes us on May 22 from Wallingford, 
Vermout: ‘‘Last Saturday upon receiving your notification I applied for the position at Au- 
Sable Forks. Tuesday I received a telegram Stating that I had been elected. ‘Ihe con. 
tract Came yesterday. How can I thank IN The principal of the school had already written 
you for your very efficient service?” us on May 30: ‘‘Upon receipt of your letter 
this morning I wired Miss —- that she had been elected here at $10(0. I am confident she 
can fill the place satisfactorily. Thanking you for your interest and attention to the matter, I am.’* 


2 personal appusetaien titis appointment could hardly have gone throuen is THREE DAYS, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boutevara 


CHICAGO 
34th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 


Prespects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. tion, etc., sent free. 


* * 














tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenve 


. New York 
Becommend@s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States, REGISTER NOW, 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa. Atlanta, Ga, 








MERICAN : :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teacnhert and has fil.ed hum- 
, dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registratior 





». If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unior Square. New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.%6227.4,¢0%,2*<psieuore 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY & s2penor azency Jo 


superior Ww 
366 FIFTH AVENUE I people. * 
Established 1855 








Between Mth and 385th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pro. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
WINSHIP | 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. "ot a 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
| Long Distance relephore. 


AGENCY 


Manager 
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Tt. 
- Something 
Bipyrtt to You 
Tomorrow. 


Would You Geta Check 
from the 


A TCU 


So many things will happen to the nearly half 
million teachers in America this summer that you 
should enroll for a T. C. U. policy before some- 
thing happens to you 

Injury and sickness account for nine-tenths 
our disappointments and money loss. Let.the T. 
C. U. take the chances and pay the agreed prote 
tion any time all during the year, especially this 
summer. 





| For, Instance 


These Things Happened 
Last Summer 


A New Jersey tencher was taken sick with ty- 
phoid fever, due to impure water supply at a 
summer resort The T. C. U. came to her aid with 
a check. She said the money was very acceptable 


A Washington teacher fractured his collar bone 


at the close of his vacation. A check from the T 
«, U. helped out on the expenses He wrote that 
he appreciated the prompt and fair settlement 

A Celeorado teacher was helpless during July 
and August with neuritis ae on. Sy Ot paid 
promptly Without the check from the T. «© U. 
she would have been without an income. 

An Ohie texeher was taken ill last August She 
needed help soreiy, but she was a member of the 
T. Cc. U. and the T, C. U. helped pay the expenses. 

A Nebraska teacher wrote: “I greatly appre- 


e'ate the promptness and fairness shown me by\ 
the T. Cc. U. My .Doctcr’s bill was promptly and 





cheerfully taken care of at a time (summer vaca- 
tion) when such unexpected bills are me with 
st difhculty by a teacher.” 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are dis- 
abled by Sickness or Accident. It will pay you 
$25 a month for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps oe from your 
work. It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are 
quarantined. It also pays benefits for operations 
and hospital care, in addition to other benefits. It 
pays for accidental loss of life, limb or eye; all 
benefits being doubled for travel accidents. 

Every Teacher in America should be a member 
of the T. C. U. and share its protection. Send a 
postal for information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEB. 








Studies and Reports 
Bureau of Educational Experiments 


Publications 1918-19 


“New Schools for Old” 


\ book by Evelyn Dew Tells how the 
Porter School met the cl iller 2 € of the new 
CGRGHEIOM 5 2.2.5.2... , sche sak a 
“Malnutrition and Health Education 
Reprint a report by David Mitche Peda- 
gogical Seminary, March, 1919) A partner- 
ship experiment of Parent Pedagogue & Co. 
with Messrs. Physician, Hygienist, Psychol- 
ogist. and Sociologist ... oe Ne oa $ .05 


“A Bibliography of Psychological Tests” 


Bulletin No. 9 by David Mitchell and Georgie 


“A Catalogue of Play Equipment” 
Bulletin No. 8 by Jean Lee Hunt. Pictures and 
describes educational play materials (Ages 


De Se -WRORED ~ .n.s Sewn = iidlaloat he sheila 


Send for complete circular 


Bureau of Educational Experiments 


16 West 8th Street, New York City 














To School Principals: 


Do you wish to make your school library a 
valuable influence in the life of your 


pupils? 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES will tell you from 
month to month about the most success- 
ful methods of “exposing young people 
to the contagion of good literature.” 

The Newest ideas in the School Library 
Movement are found in its special 
“School Library Department.” 

Can you do without it? 


$2 for 10 numbers, October to July. 


ADDRESS: 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago, Ill. 









































